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Anp so PixaTE, willing to content the people, released 
Barrabas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified. And the soldiers led him 
away into the hall, called Pretorium; and they call together 
the whole band. And they clothed him with purple, and 
platted a crown of thorns, and put it about his head. And 
began to salute him, Hail, King of the Jews! And they 
smote him on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him, 
and bowing their knees worshipped him. 

Pilate therefore went forth again, and saith unto them, 
Behold, I bring him forth to you, that ye may know that 
I find no fault in him. Then came Jesus forth, wearing 
the crown of thorns, and the purple robe. And Pilate 
saith unto them, Behold the Man! When the chief priests 
therefore and officers saw him, they cried out saying, 
Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, Take 
ye him, and crucify him: for I find no fault in him. The 
Jews answered him, We have a law and by our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God. 

When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he was more 
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afraid; And went again into the judgment hall, and saith 
unto Jesus, Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him no 
answer. Then saith Pilate unto him, Speakest thou not 
unto me? Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify 
thee, and have power to release thee? Jesus answered, 
Thou couldest have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above: therefore he that delivered 
me unto thee hath the greater sin. And from henceforth 
Pilate sought to release him: but the Jews cried out, 
saying, If thou let this man go, thou art not Caesar’s 
friend: whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Caesar. 

When Pilate therefore heard that saying, he brought 
Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment seat in a place 
that is called the Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha. 
And it was the preparation of the Passover, and about 
the sixth hour: and he saith unto the Jews, Behold your 
King! But they cried out, Away with him, away with him, _ 
Crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I crucify your 
king? The chief priests answered, We have no king but 
Caesar. 

And when they had mocked him, they took off the 
purple from him, and put his own clothes on him, and 
led him out to crucify him. 

And as they led him away, they laid hold upon one 
Simon, a Cyrenian, coming out of the country, and on him 
they laid the cross, that he might bear it after Jesus. 

And they bring him into the place of Golgotha, which is, 
being interpreted, The place of a skull. And they gave 
him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: but he received 
it not. And it was the third hour, and they crucified him. 
And with him they crucify two thieves; the one on his 
right hand, and the other on his left. Then said Jesus, 
Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do... . 

And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross. And 
the writing was, Jesus or NAZARETH THE KING OF THE 
Jews. This title then read many of the Jews; for the 
place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city: and 
it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. Then 
said the chief priests of the Jews to Pilate, Write not, The 
King of the Jews; but that he said, I am King of the Jews. 
Pilate answered, What I have written I have written. Then 
the soldiers, when they had crucified Jesus, took his gar- 
ments, and made four parts, to every soldier a part; and 
also his coat: now the coat was without seam, woven from 
the top throughout. They said therefore among themselves, 
Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be. 

And they that passed by reviled him, wagging their 
heads, And saying, Thou that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son 
of God, come down from the cross. Likewise also the chief 
priests. mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said, He 
saved others; himself he cannot save. If he be the King of 
Israel, let him now come down from the cross, and we 
will believe him. He trusted in God; let him deliver him 
now, if he will have him: for he said, I am the Son of God. 
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And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed 
on him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us. 
But the other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost not 
thou fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemnation? 
And we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds; but this man hath done nothing amiss. And 
he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus said unto him, Verily 
I say unto thee, Today shalt thou be with me in paradise. 

Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and 
his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and 
the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto 
his mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the 
disciple, Behold thy mother! And from that hour that 
disciple took her unto his own home. 

And when the sixth hour was come, there was dark- 
ness over the whole land until the ninth hour, And at 
the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani? which is, being interpreted, 
My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? And some 
of them that stood by, when they heard it, said, Behold, 
he calleth Elias. And one ran and filled a sponge full 
of vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink, 
saying, Let alone; let us see whether Elias will come to 
take him down. 

And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, 


one of the soldiers 
with a spear 
pierced his side 


Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit: and having 
said thus, he gave up the ghost. 

And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, 
and the rocks rent; And the graves were opened; and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose. And came 
out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into 
the holy city, and appeared unto many. Now when the 
centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jesus, 
saw the earthquake, and those things that were done, 
they feared greatly, saying, Truly this was the Son of God. 

There were also women looking on afar off: among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James the less and of Joses, and Salome; Who also, when 
he was in Galilee, followed him, and ministered unto 
him; and many other women which came up with him 
unto Jerusalem. 

The Jews therefore, because it was the preparation, 
that the bodies should not remain upon the cross on the 
sabbath day (for that sabbath day was a high day). be- 
sought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that 
they might be taken away. Then came the soldiers, and 
brake the legs of the first, and of the other which was 
crucified with him. But when they came to Jesus, and saw 
that he was dead already, they brake not his legs: But 
one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith came there out blood and water. 


This account of the Passion is taken from the Dartmouth Bible abridgement of the Gospels. The Dartmouth Bible (edited by 
Chamberlain and Feldman, Houghton Mifflin, Boston 1950), is a selection of passages from the King James Version. 
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Just published—one of the best 
of Dom Hubert’s ‘‘Approach”’ 
books, a meditation not only 
on the Way of the Cross but 
on the mystery of suffering as 
it affects us all. Illustrated with 
the author’s sfone-carved Sta- 
tions of the Cross. $2.95 
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Pope John’s intention to con- 
voke the 21st General Council 
has stirred the Christian world. 
Now a distinguished British his- 
torian-philosopher tells the story 
of the first 20 Councils, taking 
the view that it must be recog- 
nized that the Church is not 
composed of saints. The result 
is a book of candor as well as 
charity—in effect, an absorbing 
history of the Church. $3.95 
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THE CONTEMPORARY WoopcuTs for 
our cover and cover story, “A Crown 
for the King,” are the work of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., artist Don Bolognese. In ex- 
ecuting the scenes from the Passion of 
Christ, the artist has depicted Man in 
the act of crucifying the Saviour: 
crowning Him with sharp thorns; fix- 
ing His hands to the cross with ham- 
mer and nails; piercing the side of the 
already lifeless body. In his forceful 
work, Mr. Bolognese reminds us that 
each of us is a part of that dreadful 
work, that each of us by sin does in- 


deed crucify his Lord. 


WE HEARD that Bishop Hall, from New 
Hampshire, was heading for Western 
Kansas to visit Bishop Lewis and his 
fellow Episcopalians in this large mis- 
sionary district. We sent along our 
photographer, David Hirsch, to make 
Tue EpIscoPALIAN’s camera see what 
the bishop saw during a week in the 
Church’s “newest” jurisdiction (the 
Missionary District of Salina changed 
its name to Western Kansas by action 
of the House of Bishops in November 
of 1960). Meet some of the people of 
Western Kansas, beginning on page 28. 


THE MapP of missionary districts in our 
February issue showed the Dioceses of 
Los Angeles and California as being 
among those that achieved diocesan 
status since 1900. We did not intend 
to put these two into the map’s “grey 
zone.” For the information of our 
readers, the Diocese of California (the 
Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, Bishop) was 
organized as a diocese in 1850. It com- 
prises the central coastal region of the 
state. The Diocese of Los Angeles, the 
southern quarter of California, was 
organized in 1895; the Rt. Rev. F. Eric 
Bloy is Bishop. 
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WHO WILL WIN 
THE MINDS AND 
SOULS OF THE 
ASIAN PEOPLE? 


Against the colorful and precarious 
panorama of Asia today, J. C. Pollock 
describes the continuing battle between 
Christianity and Communism. The 
author and his wife traveled 33,040 
miles through 15 different countries 
(including India, Tibet, Laos, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Japan), often on foot 
or in primitive canoes. 


The author talked to high-ranking 
government officials (Nehru of India, 
U Nu of Burma), Princes and paupers, 
Christians and non-Christians alike. 
His account of their beliefs, their an- 
cient ways of life, their political inclin- 
ations—and of those dedicated Chris- 
tians who labor to bring the Gospel to 
these often forgotten people—makes a 
fascinating, fast-paced book. 


EARTH'S REMOTEST END 
By J. C. Pollock 

A valuable, dramatic insight into what 

might well be the deciding factor in 

the battle for Asia. 


Ilustrated 


In his foreword 
Billy Graham says: 


“To read this book is not only to 
enjoy a modern-day adventure but 
to see Jesus Christ, the Man of Asia, 
crucified and risen for the peoples 
of that great continent. It is to get 
a glimpse into the personal experi- 
ences of these heroic twentieth cen- 
tury followers of the God-Man from 
Nazareth.” 
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See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-ftitoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
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When it comes to buying candles, bear in 
mind that the product you select is only as 
good as the name of its maker. 


And Emkay, one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of Church candles and accessories, is a 
name you can trust. You'll find all Emkay 
candles are uniform in size, shape and color. 
They burn clean, smooth and even, and are 
ecclesiastically correct in all respects. 

Yet, for all their superlative quality, Emkay 
candles and accessories actually cost no 
more than ordinary products. And Emkay 
offers the added convenience of providing 
for all your requirements from one handy 
source — the Emkay representative who 
lives nearby ... Mail coupon now for com- 
plete details. 
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“FLATLAND,” page 14, is the second 
installment from Henry Thomas Do- 
lan’s recent book, The Divine Dimen- 
sion, to be published in THE Epts- 
COPALIAN. Mr. Dolan is a lawyer, a 
leading Episcopal layman, and a con- 
tributing editor of this magazine. 


THIS IS THE SECOND appearance in THE 
EPISCOPALIAN of Dorothy Gilson, au- 
thor of “My Pagan Saint,” page 11. 
Her first appearance was in the Octo- 
ber issue, when she was the subject of 
the article, “Missionary Without Port- 
folio.” Mrs. Gilson is the wife of the 
Rev. Charles P. Gilson, missionary to 
Taiwan. 


A LAYMAN looks at the Church, and its 
attitude toward scientific discoveries. 
in the article on page 8, “Let’s Get Out 
of Our Corner.” The writer is Daniel 
Luzon Morris, a chemist who has al- 
ternated between research and teach- 
ing. He is presently head of the science 
department at Lakeside School, Seattle. 
Dr. Morris has published numerous 
papers on biochemistry, and one book, 
Possibilities Unlimited: A Scientist's 
Approach to Christianity (Harper’s, 
1952). An Episcopalian, he is a mem- 
ber of St. George’s parish, Seattle, 
where he is choirmaster. 


THe CHurcH Macazine_ Advisory 
Board and the editors of THE Episco- 
PALIAN are pleased to announce that 
this month, our twelfth in publication, 
has seen our regular paid subscription 
circulation pass the 83,000 mark. The 
magazine has thus become the largest 
national journal in the history of the 
Episcopal Church. 


THIS IS HARDLY a time for prideful 
pause. We have many jobs to do in 
order to improve the quality of THE 
EPISCOPALIAN and its service to the 
Church. We must seek for new sub- 
scribing families, and for charter sub- 
scribers to renew. And we must be 
continually aware of the hard fact that 
this new summit reached is but a hil- 
lock; that the number of families now 
taking THE EPISCOPALIAN represents 
about 8 per cent of the total number of 
families in the Episcopal Church. 
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A layman looks at the Church: 


Lets Get Out 


of Our 


Corner 


by Daniel Luzon Morris 


¥ ¥ E CHRISTIANS have again and again—per- 


haps from the earliest days of the church—taken 
a stand before the gates of our own private religion, 
and tried to hold back the heathen hordes of fact. 
Our bravery has often been exemplary. We have 
brought down many of our opponents, and many of 
our own forces have fallen, willing martyrs to the 
cause. 

Yet again and again, though armed with the sword 
of Scripture and protected by the breastplate of 
faith, we have found that the positions we were 
trying to defend were untenable. Through the cen- 
turies we have been forced back—back—back, into 
narrower and narrower quarters. 

An early defender of the gates was St. Augustine 
of Hippo. He argued convincingly that there couldn’t 
be people at the Antipodes (even if there was dry 
land there) because, if so, why didn’t the Bible men- 
tion them? 

In the Middle Ages some Christians sallied forth 
and took over a flat earth for God—for some reason 
forgetting or neglecting a fact Augustine had known 
—that the earth is round. 


An Episcopal scientist 
tells his fellow Christians 
not to be afraid 

of the facts of life. 


St. Augustine wasn’t driven back during his life- 
time; neither were the Crusaders. But with the voy- 
ages of Columbus, Magellan, and their successors, 
Augustine’s position was lost, along with God’s flat 
earth that stood on a pillar in the midst of the deep. 
It was inevitable, as soon as people began to travel 
widely, that the geographical bastions should fall. 
The discrepancies between confirmed accounts of 
eyewitnesses, and theories based on Scripture, were 
too great to be denied. 


On astronomical assertions about the universe, 
the fight was hotter. Galileo lost his personal battle, 


but his campaign for truth was finally successful; 
and this victory swept the devout off one defense 
point after another. Once God’s earth had been 
lowered to a place of equality among its sister 
planets, the defenders had no spirit left to resist its 
further demotion to a speck in the universe. The 
cold, lifeless laws of physics took the crystal spheres 
away from our angels and archangels. 

A century ago, Darwin’s brilliant encircling move- 
ment joined the field of biology to that of physics, 
outside our sacred ramparts. Still, even though evo- 
lution gave the control of man’s body to law and 
chance, we could be sure that his mind would never 
be wrested from God’s own determinative hand. 
Thought was an activity of the spirit, and its dupli- 
cation by nonliving means was unthinkable—un- 
thinkable until computers in the hands of the bar- 
barians succeeded in performing many operations 
that we had thought sacrosanct. 

Wearily we retreated again. We admitted that 
perhaps it is possible to do a lot of mindlike things 


with machines—just how many is still unknown. 
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Perhaps that particular battlement wasn’t a terribly 


“important one. We retired from it quietly, cutting 
our losses. 

One thing we remain sure of, within our shrink- 

" ing perimeter: the sacredness of life itself. Only God 
could create that. At one moment in the geological 
history of the world, there was only lifeless matter. 
Then God spoke, and life appeared. The living crea- 
tures He had made reproduced and evolved, under 
His loving hand, through stages of increasing com- 
plexity, into the living world we know, with man as 
its crown. 

We may grant that these subsequent changes 
could have occurred under the influence of natural 
forces: cross-breeding, selection, environmental 
changes, and great breakthroughs resulting from a 
particularly happy mutation. But the first seed of 

_ life—that is God’s, and His alone. 
How long can we defend this strong-point? How 
strong is it really? And if we lose it, where do we 
go? Even now evidence is piling up that natural 
forces—forces our physics and chemistry can deal 
-with—could have produced life in young Mother 

Earth’s warm nutritious seas. Next week, or next 
' year, the announcement may come that something 
apparently living has been produced in the labora- 
tory from lifeless raw materials. Indeed, some such 
announcements have already been made. 

Back—back—back into our corner. What will 
they leave us? 


: ’ HEN MY WIFE was a child, she was some- 


times made to stand in a corner for being naughty. 
One day she realized that all she needed to do was 
walk out of her corner. It was a great day, one that 
she never forgot. 

Isn’t it time that we of the Church come out 
_ of our corner? The pressure of the secular and sci- 
~ entific world is not what keeps us in it; they couldn’t 

care less whether we back up or come out. They have 
opposed us only when we have attacked them with 

wild words, phony arguments, and_ irresponsible 
_ prayers. In the warfare I have described, they didn’t 
: push us into the corner: we backed in. What we have 
been fighting is not their knowledge, but our own 


“i ignorance; not their bravery, but our own fear; not 
x 

+ 
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their lack of faith, but our own false faith. 

Whatever gave us the idea that God didn’t ap- 
prove of science? Why did we think that God had 
centered the universe on the earth, rather than on 
the sun—or on a galactic or metagalactic center? 
Who told us that the creation of man, or of mind, or 
of life, was a process outside of nature? 

True, there are phrases in the Bible that, taken 
literally, seem to imply some of these things. But 
most of us, with our childhood, abandoned the literal 
acceptance of the entire Bible. St. Augustine him- 
self, twenty years before he pooh-poohed the Aus- 
tralians, pointed out in a magnificent passage that 
the words of Genesis are intended to bring us knowl- 
edge as we are capable of assimilating that knowl- 
edge: that they contain, not one literal truth, but 
many layers of truth. 

We took the greatest document in the world, and 
tried to use it for a cookbook. 


ie sToRY of creation in Genesis is a beautifully 
poetic account of God’s creative powers in ac- 
tion. It is not a treatise on paleontology. The story 
of Adam and Eve is as poignant a tragedy now as 
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Let’s Get Out 


of Our 


Corner 


when it was written. It contains truths about man 


Continued 


and his relationship to God that must be discovered 
by every man who hopes to lead a fully human life. 

In the Bible the relationship of man to God is 
presented in many ways. The historical books reveal 
the gradual unfolding of man’s realization of the 
nature of God. The prophets develop the noble con- 
cept that God takes a hand in history itself—not 
necessarily miraculously, but in the contacts, peace- 
ful or warlike, between individuals and nations. The 
poets show the place of wonder, of beauty, and of 
awe in the human-divine scheme. 

In the Gospels we see the vindication of the his- 
torical wisdom of the Jews, with the appearance 
of God Himself on the human stage. And we read 
on, to the accounts of the wholly God-centered acts 
of the men who were first inspired by this Incarna- 
tion. 

To oppose new discovery on the ground that it is 
unscriptural is like denying the material existence 
of skylarks because Shelley called them spirits; or 
like insisting that the dawn has hands because poets 
speak of “rosy-fingered” dawn. Yet intelligent 
Christians do just this kind of thing. 

Let’s take our thumb out of our mouth, step 
bravely out of our corner, and look about. Around 
us is the world that God created, and found good. It 
was He who made, not only this earth, but a sun- 
centered planetary universe. He created life, and 


mind, and man—and the laws, physical and bio. 
logical, that govern them. Moreover, He gave mar 
the kind of mind that can discover those laws—that 
can strive to create life anew. This “scientific world” 
that some of us have resisted so fiercely is God’s 
own world. When we study it as scientists we are 
letting Him speak to us, as He spoke to the Hebrew 
prophets. 

Look again at the first section of the Book of 
Genesis. It describes the creation by God of every- 
thing that exists, and it concludes by saying that God 
finished up the job, and rested. 

Are we still being too literal? Has God finished 
the job yet? All of our experience (to say nothing 
of the rest of the Bible) shows clearly that the 
seventh day hasn’t yet come. 

Creation is still going on. He is still making 
heaven and earth. He is still making man. And He 
has turned over to us a tiny share in the creative 
process. Every time one of us builds a house or a 
boat, or writes a poem or a sonata, or paints a pic- 
ture, or propounds a scientific hypothesis, God, 
through us, is continuing to create heaven and earth. 

If we can some day make a living cell from life- 
less matter, or recover energy in almost limitless 
quantities through hydrogen fusion, we shall be 
taking our part in God’s creative act. If we can con- 
quer cancer and epilepsy and psychosis we shall be 
repeating, on a global scale, the miracle of the loaves 
and the fishes. If warfare can be abandoned as an 
instrument of national policy, we shall be carrying 
on His activity in the great movements of history. 

When finally the hatred in men’s hearts gives 
place to love, God will have completed the creation 
of Adam and Eve: the Adam and Eve who were to 
walk with Him in the Garden. Then the sixth day 
will be ended, and God can rest. 4 


Next to the capacity for receiving and giving love, the power of reason is as astonish- 


ing a gift as any that the rational and loving God has bestowed on us. There are not 


many better temples than the scholar’s study and the scientist’s laboratory. 


Chad Walsh from Behold the Glory 
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F HERE IS A PAGAN MARTYR who keeps coming back into 

\ my experience. | say “martyr,” but he was more than 
that, for there was a Christlike quality to his life and 
death. 


_. I first became acquainted with his story when teaching 


at St. Mary’s School, Shanghai. My class was of seniors 
in middle school (high school), and the course was 
Christian Faith and Doctrine. This was a big subject for 
me to teach and for them to learn. There was no syllabus, 
_ ho textbook, and I had to prepare, as I went along, two 
' fifty-minute lectures a week from material at hand. 
| Among the most helpful material was Bishop Frank E. 
Wilson’s Faith and Practice. In this book I first met my 


” 


oe. 1961 = 


MY PAGAN SAINT 


Dorothy Jenks Gilson 


pagan martyr, whose story helped to explain to my Chinese 
students the answer to the questions, “But why did Christ 
have to die? Couldn't He have done more by living? Why 
was His death necessary ?” 

To answer this question, Bishop Wilson had wisely 
chosen the story of a governor of Formosa of many, many 
years ago. It seems there had been a custom of sacrificing 
a human being once a year, in some pagan rite of propitia- 
tion. The governor thought it wrong to kill a person, so 
finally he assembled his people and tried to explain that 
human sacrifice was wrong, and that an animal would 
suffice. 


Continued on next page 
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MY PAGAN SAINT continued 


A temple in the countryside near Chiayi, Taiwan, contains the shrine 
of the “pagan saint.” Here he is portrayed in red robes and head- 
dress, the costume he wore when he was sacrificed by his people. 


A roar of protest went up from the 
people. The governor realized that the 
crowd was about to get out of control, 
and that anything might happen. So, 
with a commanding gesture, he si- 
lenced them. “Very well,” he said, “I 
bow to your wishes for a human sac- 
rifice. But, as your governor, | must 
insist upon making the choice of the 
victim myself. This will be done, and 
your victim will be ready, clothed in 
red, at the tree which is your usual 
place for this sacrifice, tomorrow at 
daybreak.” 

So the crowd dispersed, confident 
that their wishes would be carried out, 
as their governor was a just and hon- 
orable man, and would not promise 
what he could not fulfill. 

When the people went to the tree 
next morning, there, as the governor 
had promised, was a man dressed in 
a red robe, with his face masked in ‘a 
red cloth. Without delay the people 
killed their victim, and then removed 
the mask to see who he might be. They 
were filled with horror and remorse 
to see the features of their beloved 
governor. He had accomplished, by his 
willing death, what he had not been 
able to do while living. By sacrificing 
himself he had put an end to human 
sacrifice. 

This story my students could under- 
stand. I was grateful to far-away For- 
mosa for providing such a hero, and I 
was grateful to Bishop Wilson for havy- 
ing known the story and having in- 
cluded it in his book. Bishop Wilson 
had used the name “Gho” for the hero. 
In Taiwan (Formosa) the governor is 


known as “Wu Feng.” 


i N 1949 THE Communists took Shang- 
hai, and heroes of the past were 
forgotten in the uncertainties of each 
day. After fifteen months of this life 
my husband and I were forced to leave 
Shanghai. We returned to the United 
States, and many events of missionary 
life were almost forgotten. Almost, but 
never completely, forgotten was the 
dream of returning to work among the 


Chinese people. 
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Then the dream became a reality, 
and we were on our way to Taiwan. 
Again there was teaching—this time 
adults: a doctor; several telephone- 
company people; officers of various 
branches of the Chinese military serv- 
ices, graduates of the English-language 
school, who wished to keep up and im- 
prove their knowledge of the language. 

In our class, while studying the Gos- 
pel of St. Mark, it again became neces- 
sary to find a satisfactory way to ex- 
plain the puzzling question—“Why did 
Jesus have to die?” A memory came 
to the surface of my mind, and I pro- 
ceeded to tell the story of the martyred 
governor, which I had not thought 
about in over ten years. 

As I told it, I was aware of almost 
breathless silence and suspense. I ended 
by saying, “I do not know if this is a 
true story or not.” Almost as one per- 
son, the class gave the answer—“Yes! 
Yes! It is true. It did happen.” One 
officer, Colonel Yu, added, “It hap- 
pened near Chiayi.” 

Chiayi is one of the places to which 
we go three times each month. We stop 
at our church, which is in a rented 
Japanese-style house, for a visit with 
our Director of Christian Education, 
Miss Loh. On the third Sunday of each 
month we stay over the weekend, as 
my husband takes the service on that 
Sunday. Soon after we started going 
to Chiayi, we found a shortcut to the 
church by way of Wu Feng Road. 

On one weekend trip to Chiayi, we 
took two guests with us, Mrs. Cheng 
and Mr. Tang. We had Saturday after- 
noon free, so Mrs. Cheng rented a car 
and we went sight-seeing, to a suspen- 
sion bridge, a temple, and a lake. Then 
Mrs. Cheng asked the driver (in Chi- 
nese), “Haven’t you any other famous 
or beautiful places for us to see?” He 


thought for a moment, and then in 


rapid Chinese suggested going to a 
place where someone had been put to 
death. This sounded rather gruesome 
to me; I had no interest in seeing such 
a place, but, to be polite, went along. 
The place was in the country, outside 


of Chiayi. 
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As we rode along, memory again 
prodded, so this time I asked, “Is it 

. .?” and told the story, in Chinese. 
“Yes, yes, this is the person.” Again 
I encountered excitement and interest 
that a foreigner should know about 
this particular person and place. 


HEN I THINK back to find a 

somewhat comparable experi- 
ence to the one that followed, I think 
the nearest is being taken, in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, to the spot where 
Thomas a Becket was slain, and being 
told about it as if it had happened 
yesterday. 

But how different the scene. Here 
was a beautiful red temple, with ornate 
pillars and roof, in the quiet country- 
side. Inside were three shrines, side by 
side, and in one of them was a re- 
markable portrait of a man in a red 
robe and headdress. It was a strong 
face, and the burning eyes looked into 
mine as if to say—“You have forgotten 
me twice. Please remember me now— 
Wu Feng, the Governor of Formosa.” 

Later, we went to the big tree stand- 
ing alone, and the monument beside 


it, where Wu Feng was slain. Our 
driver remarked that everyone on Tai- 
wan knew the story of Wu Feng. And 
many other people also know it—the 
story of a pagan written by a Christian 
bishop in a book many years ago, the 
book going into many printings, and 
being read by countless Christians. 

I felt a great sense of awe. This time 
I will not forget Wu Feng, for he has 
taught me even more than the necessity 
for self-sacrifice to achieve an ideal 
—he has taught me the undying value 
of a decision for righteousness. 

Shakespeare wrote of the light of one 
small candle, “So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world.” This is gross un- 
derstatement, for we could say that. 
through the years, and around the 
world, has gone the decision of one 
human being. 

But not just one man, or one de- 
cision. Herein lies the awe, for such 
may be the fate of a decision I make, 
or you make. God grant that the far- 
reaching decisions that you and | make 
may be as compassionate, as unselfish, 
and as noble as the great decision of 


Wu Feng. q 


This monument to Wu Feng, the martyred governor of 
Formosa, marks the site of his execution. Mrs. Gilson 
(left) and Mrs. Cheng are standing by the monument. 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN ENGLISH CLASSIC PROVIDES AN ENTRANCE 


INTO THE 


"7" GENERALITY of the human race, pagan and 


Christian alike, during most of its recorded history, has testified 
to an indomitable conviction that the inmost essence of man, 
unlike his body, was not meant for death. Sceptics are wont to 
belittle this by calling it one of the pinnacles of the mountain 
range of human egotism, which may be an interesting com- 
ment but is no explanation, leaving unfaced entirely the ques- 
tion how humans happen to be that egotistic in the first place. 
This mute intimation of the indestructibility of what identifies 
him, the Christian gospel boldly states in the simplest, plainest, 
strongest words possible and tells man his soul is immortal. 

Immortal means undying, and undying means living eternally, 
and that means living in a mode of being which we have said 
does not wait upon the end of our lives in time. If comes down 
to this: if our souls are immortal, somehow they inhabit eter- 
nity now while they are still in our bodies, and while yet our 
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‘*DIVINE DIMENSION’’ 


Adapted from The Divine Dimension; copyright ©1961 by Morehouse-Barlow Co., New York 


by HENRY THOMAS DOLAN 


bodies are enmeshed in the rotations and revolutions of the 
temporal cogwheels. Undeniably, however, our souls are also 
present in the here and now. How can my soul, the most in- 
timate essence of me, the very I, be at once in time and 
eternity? Some axiomatic folk would say the question is its 
own answer: that is what the word ‘‘soul'’ means. There is an 
old and much neglected story, though, that may help. It is the 
story of Flatland. 

Flatland was flat. So was everything and everybody in it. 
They were flatter than the proverbial pancake. Not only was 
the land perfectly flat, without hill, dale, valley, or mountain, 
but the people, animals, vegetation, houses, and buildings were 
just as flat, so flat that they had only two dimensions, length 
and breadth, no thickness, none whatever. Flatland was, to be 
quite downright about it, a mathematically perfect plane in 
space. 
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In the two-dimensional life of Flatland, everyone, no matter 
who his parents, was born a straight line. As the child awoke to 
his environment and showed signs of a mentality, the line he 
had for a body gradually split into two, joined at one end and 
with a tiny base at the other, so that at that stage of his de- 
velopment he was a very long, thin, acutely angled triangle. If 
he turned out to be stupid, or dull at his studies, his angle be- 
came fixed, and the lad found himself destined to be a soldier, 
policeman, fireman, janitor, laborer, or otherwise horny-handed 
son of foil. 

If, year after year, his youthful mind continued to bud and 
blossom, his angle widened steadily, until, arriving at his major- 
ity and being able to stand firmly on his own base, he was 
seen fo be a right triangle. All this time, of course, he and all 
the other animated plane geometry of this realm were moving 
about in their two-dimensional plane, but never out of if, In 
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fact, there was no such thing as ‘‘out of it’ for them. They knew 
no other state of existence whatever. We must not neglect to 
mention the circumstance that the female sex developed no 
angle at all, not the slightest, remaining lines their whole lives 
long, and kept at home in scrupulous attention to tasks of the 
household. 

a As a man's station in the community rose by material 
acquisition or his engaging in independent enterprise, his angle 
continued to spread, and if he became a well-established and 
reputable businessman, he would eventually find himself to 
have become an equilateral triangle. If fortune beckoned on- 
ward still to professional life or public office, even a greater 
change in his configuration might occur, and he would actually 
add a side and become a quadrilateral of one or another 
sort—parallelogram, trapezoid, or even a square. A square 


continued on next page 
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was a man of considerable dignity and note in the community, 
and from that level of security and well-ordered living came 
the teller of our tale. 

There were honors of many kinds to be won still above his 
position, and with each new honor won, each academic de- 
gree, each new and high office held, each award of merit for 
great service to the nation, the man added a side until he 
might become a figure too many-sided to be appraised at a 
glance. A university professor might have thirty-five sides, a 
bishop, fifty, a cardinal or prime minister, sixty or seventy-five. 
Etiquette made it a point of rudeness to walk up to one of 
these dignitaries and crassly finger his angle where two ad- 
jacent sides met, to form an estimate of his importance, so that 
the time came when these top men of the state, these in- 
numerable-sided polygons, got to be called circles. They were 
nearly indistinguishable from circles, except on very close 
examination, but it was a title accorded them by courtesy only, 
because it was well understood in Flatland that there was no 
perfect circle among its inhabitants, and there never had been. 

The adventure which befell A Square began one day when 
he was alone at home. There, in his own home, before his eyes 
suddenly appeared a figure that he recognized at once as a 
quite perfect circle. If had not come in through the door, the 
opening in the side of the inanimate quadrilateral which served 
as his house, because it was a circle larger in diameter than 
the width of the door. 
bie A Square was‘a man of sturdy constitution, one not easily 
upset even by a sudden apparition, but he had a struggle for 
a minute to recover a solid hold on his senses. He was about 
to address it and inquire to what august personage he owed 
the honor of the unexpected visit, when he was for the second 
time in as many minutes thrown all of a heap by the fact that, 
while his eyes were fixed upon it unwaveringly, the circle de- 
creased in diameter, still remaining perfect in conformation. An 
instant later it increased again, but to a diameter slightly 
greater than the one at which it had made its original appear- 
ance. Some few minutes passed in silence, then A Square re- 
covered something like his normal composure and saw that the 
circle seemed to be expressing an attitude of tolerant amuse- 
ment or indulgence. He was thus encouraged to ask it plainly 
who or what it might be. 

‘Lam not a being of your world at all,’ said the circle, ‘'l 
am a sphere, a being from another world of which you know 
nothing, a world of three dimensions.” 

“Three dimensions!" A Square exclaimed. ‘So | am out of 
my head after all, and | must be very ill to suffer such an 
hallucination.” 

“You are neither delirious nor insane, | assure you," said the 
circle. "| am the first of my kind to travel to your world of 
Flatland, and | appear in it, to your eyes, as a circle, a plane 
figure, because that is the only way in the constitution of your 
realm in which it is possible for me to appear. A circle is the 
projection that a sphere makes in a plane, and | appear as 
larger or smaller from time to time because it is within my 
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power to enter or leave your plane of existence, or to raise or 
lower myself in it. Look!"’ And the circle swift as a flash shrank 
into nothingness, leaving A Square entirely alone for a mo- 
ment. Then just as suddenly it reappeared. 

“Why have you appeared to me?’ A Square finally got his 
voice and tongue fo say. 

“To tell you of my country, Spaceland,” the circle answered, 
“the land where all bodies have length, breadth, and thickness 
—three dimensions.” 

“It is meaningless!’ cried A Square. ‘There is no thir 
dimension, it is physically and logically impossible that there 
should be! Oh, my poor wife and children that my mind shoulc 
fail me in the prime of life, and | be destined for idiocy! What 
can have happened to me, to make me think | am conversing 
with such a being about such an unimaginable thing as a thira 
dimension! My poor head feels as if it were being split open.” 


“Oh, come now,’ said the circle, ‘it is nothing as frightful a: 
all that. | have come to increase your knowledge, and if you 
are stouthearted enough, | am willing to prove my case by 
taking you to Spaceland for a visit. You have nothing to lose 
by coming, since you already believe you have lost your 
reason.” 

So A Square submitted to the circle’s power, and they 
journeyed to Spaceland, where for a few hours A Square saw 
prisms of every kind, and cones, and pyramids, and cylinders 
and cubes, and spheres, large and small, moving about ana 
carrying on commerce and arts and professions as did the 


plane figures in Flatland. 

But it was with a difference; they did everything in o 
way and with results that A Square was even then able tc 
recognize as indescribably but vastly enhanced and enriched 
glorified somehow, compared with the same pursuits as carriec 
on in a single plane of being. He amused himself inwardly by 
calculating for each body he saw approximately how it woula 
appear if it should, like the sphere, visit Flatland, what projec- 
tion it would make, what figure it would cut. 

After some hours of the most delectable wonderment, he 
turned to his companion, the sphere, whom he now saw in all 
his rotundity and impressiveness, and in one breath tried to 
make amends for his disbelief and express his gratitude for 
such tremendous enlightenment. The sphere replied kindly: 

“You are now able to realize how benighted your under- 
standing was of other planes of reality than the only one you 
had ever known. But do not be dismayed, there are levels of 
existence far beneath Flatland that you have never seen. Lef 
me take you to Lineland, the land of one dimension.” 

Thereupon they departed on another mysterious journey that 
brought them, how or when A Square could not tell, to a part 
of space where in the near distance before them they could 
see a straight line stretching out of sight in either direction. 
Along this line were rushing back and forth innumerable ani- 
mated points, seeming to buzz with activity and energy. 
They could not deviate from the line by a hair's breadth, of 
course, because it was their entire world and the only frame 
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of life they knew. So they could not pass each other aft all, but 
each tore up and down the line in the space he found clear 
before him. 

| At places of great congestion the sound of acrimonious 
wrangling rose, each point urging all those blocking his path 
in the direction he wished to go of the absolute necessity of his 
errand, and imploring them to go ahead of him toward his 
destination, even if they, as they said, had just as peremptory 
and compelling business in the other direction. Where occa- 
sionally a point found the line clear for a fair distance, he 
covered ground at lightning speed, as if he thought such a 
thing would never happen to him again in his life—like a 
Sunday-afternoon driver on an American highway, we might 
feel tempted to observe. Alas, his frantic haste was to no good 
purpose, for he invariably wound up in almost no time either 
in a head-on crash with a grimly determined point moving in 
the opposite direction, or behind a much more slowly moving 
one that firmly resisted his every exhortation to speed up. 

"You see how limited an intelligence inhabits the land of 
one dimension,” said the sphere to A Square, ‘if we can call 
it intelligence at all. But | can show you a state of mind more 
darkened still, if you wish to see if.” 

“I could not imagine anyone more enlightened than myself 
‘when you first came to me,” said A Square, ‘but now | find it 
impossible to picture any form of life less enlightened than 
these mad points dashing this way and that their whole lives 
long and going almost nowhere.” 

_- “You must concede, however,” his guide replied, “that as 
there is a land of three dimensions in which | live my life, and 
a land of two dimensions where you live yours, and a land of 
one dimension which we see before us, there should also be, in 
this ascending and descending scale of life, a land of no 
dimension.” 

The land of no dimension was called Pointland, though 
it turned out to be hardly worthy of a name of any kind. As 
they drew near it, they saw it to consist of but a single point 
fixed immovably in outer space with nothing else whatever 
visible anywhere. Even as they approached, they could hear 
this solitary point singing to itself in a loud, buzzing, droning 


monotone. PN 
“It is I, | am the only one, there is none other thant, 
alone, the sole and only . . ."’ and on and on interminably. 


} “This is unbelievable wretchedness, indeed,"’ said A Square, 
“and it is somehow even more pitiable that he is unable to 
realize how self-deceived he is. But now, Good Sphere, let us 

return to Spaceland, and from there go on.” 

The sphere looked at him blankly. ‘‘Wh--, what was that 

_ you just said?” it stammered weakly after a moment. 

“| said," A Square repeated stoutly, ‘‘let us go on from 

_ Spaceland.” 

“On where? | do not understand you.” 

yy “Why, on to the land of four dimensions, naturally,’ our 

. square said jauntily. “We certainly want to look in there, don't 

_ we?” 
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“There is no such thing as a fourth dimension!" bellowed 
the sphere. ‘There is no way in which such a thing can be, 
such a concept apprehended! You are uttering heresy, and my 
life would be in danger if the authorities found me even talking 
with anyone about it.” 

“Ah, good sphere, remember, that is what | said when you 
first told me of the third dimension. And you are the one who 
showed me how unenlightened | was. Now surely my teacher 
is capable of learning the lesson he himself taught? For if there 
were three dimensions where | thought there were only two, 
then for a certainty there are four, even if you see only three. 
If you do not know the way to the land of four dimensions, 
together we can find it easily, because it is surely in the other 
direction, beyond Spaceland, along the path we have de- 
scended to the land of one and of no dimensions, along which 
path | know, now, my own Flatland is to be found. What was 
it you called the path a moment ago? The Ascending and 
Descending Scale of Being, | believe? Come, good sir, let us be 
setting out, for what you have shown me convinces me beyond 
the slightest doubt that there are worlds of four, five, nine, and 
even fifteen or twenty-seven dimensions, and | would see them 
all.” 

“Blasphemer!'’ the sphere thundered at our unlucky square, 

and with a furious onrush seized him and hurled him away 
into space. He came to his senses at home in Flatland, but had 
a very short time at liberty, because upon his telling of his 
adventure he was taken into custody, tried, and convicted on a 
charge of making seditious utterances. He ended his days in 
prison, a martyr to a gospel that there were more than two 
dimensions. 
a The peculiar flavor of the myth, [C. S.] Lewis says, is that 
it evokes so vivid a visualization of the incidents it relates as to 
make the words by which the story is told of secondary or no 
importance. The imagery is so powerfully conjured up that the 
narrative becomes pictorial, almost photographic. 

This characteristic Flatland exemplifies in great abundance, 
and it entitles its author to rank without challenge in the select 
literary circle of myth-makers. Its effect is more than a little 
jolting, like an electrical shock, and under the searing stroke of 
that suddenly released potential some intellectual complacence 
and pretension and condescension is burned away for good 
and all. This result makes it easy to give Flatland its stock in- 
terpretation as no more than a satire, however vitriolic, upon 
parochialism; a sermon.against thinking in only two, or even 
three, dimensions; against thinking, in short, in only the way 
one has always been taught to think. 

For this alone Flatland deserves rank among history's great 
utterances of the spirit of revolutionary thought. Its pictures 
etch the mind forever. It is of one piece with Abraham Lincoln's 
haunting cry to the Congress of December, 1862: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, so we must think 
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anew, and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves.” 

To disenthrall one’s self! All the agelong way from the 
ancient Germanic folkloke instilled in us in the nursery as fairy 
tales down to modern psychiatry and its parlance of repres- 
sions and inhibitions, we have testimony of the rigor human 
will, thought, and emotions can, by one evil means or an- 
other, fall victim to—an insidious, unfelt, unrealized paralysis. 
Like the passionate urgency Lincoln voiced to the men and 
women of 1862, Flatland is a challenge to the mind of man to 
achfeve the most difficult feat he is ever called upon to per- 
form, by sheer force of his own will to break a spell that binds 
him without his even feeling it, to tear himself free from fetters 
which his limbs have long since grown used to, and perhaps 
even to love. 

The gospel also calls upon man to break out of a thralldom 
that enslaves him, but the thralldom the gospel warns of is one 
far more sinister and encompassing and fraught with peril far 
more dire than.any mere habit of thought. The gospel cries 
out to man to rouse his drugged senses to the evil spell cast 
over him, not only some few times of crisis in his earthly 
existence, but each moment of each day of his life. It does 
more: it points him to the means of his shattering his enchant- 


ment; it tells him there is a living part of him that extends into 
and partakes of the life of an eternal world superior to any 
enchantment. 

The gospel, nevertheless, gives man no clear picture just how 
one part of him can be, quite sensibly to him, living in the 
world of sight and sound he knows so well, and another living 
part of him, of which he is much less conscious, simultaneously 
exist in a world that he cannot sensibly apprehend at all. This 
is a sore deficiency, for without some picture upon which to 
rest his thought, man is at a wretched loss to grasp the idea 
the least vaguely. No one will ever put it more pointedly than 
Dorothy Sayers in The Mind of the Maker: “To forbid the 
making of pictures about God would be to forbid thinking 
about God at all, for man is so made that he has no way to 
think except in pictures.” 

Flatland supplies us with the missing picture of how it may 
be that we stand with one leg, as if were, in each of two 
orders of reality as separate and disparate as time and 
eternity. 

We are all multi-dimensional beings who find ourselves 
living in a two-dimensional world of space and time. Flatland 
is the plane of our life here on earth, but we are spheres in 
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Flatland and have a dimension that reaches out beyond the 
confines of this realm. Our earthly lives and the bodies in 
which we live them are the circles we cut in this plane, but 
each of us in his everlasting, individual essence is his own 
sphere, a sphere now poised in the level of this plane and seen 
in the only way a sphere can be seen in a plane, as a circle. 
Circles our bodies may be, and they will vanish when we rise 
higher (or fall lower) from this plane, but our souls are spheres 
from a world of many more dimensions. 

Ht might be more accurate to say that the figures we cut 
here are all only poor, misshapen ovals, not even perfect el- 
lipses, and the three-dimensional projections of our distorted 
outlines are grossly lopsided spheroids, miserable egg-shaped 
affairs. Here, too, as in the story, only once in history has there 
appeared the One Perfect Circle. 

We are as the sphere in Flatland; we are beings of a higher 
world who transect a lower world and appear as in it, but are 
never of if. We are travellers.from a far country, and here is a 
night's lodging, but even in these earthly bones we know it is 
not our home. 

With these pictures to help us, we can perhaps understand 
what has all this time been waiting to be said: the gospel tells 


us that the circles of our earthly lives are, at every point of 
their circumference, in contact with, indeed are an integral part 
of a unit of full-dimensioned being extending into a realm of 
infinite resources of strength and power. 

It tells us that we have the power at will to draw down 
into the circles of our earthly lives all those infinite resources, 
to tap those spiritual reservoirs, which, at our bidding, will 
flow through us and all that we do. 

It promises that, if we elect fo do so, every act and fact of 
our lives, though outwardly perhaps the same, will be changed 
altogether and essentially so as to take on a kind of richness 
and glory. : 

It begs us not to live in meager content with the flat circles 
of the life of our bodies, but to see them and live them for 
what they truly are, part of the sphere of our souls’ immortal- 
ity, and to relate every act and fact of them to the gov- 
erning principle of that higher realm, God's purpose for us and 
for all men. 

It insists that there is another, higher, finer life that pervades, 
permeates, penetrates every person and fact of this life, by 
which every person and fact is meant to.be translated, trans- 
muted, transfused, transformed, transfigured. | 
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“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


**Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 
the kids, I decided I was too nervous. 


*‘T told my doctor I also wasn’t sleeping well. Nothing 
wrong, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? Many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee. Try Postum, he said. It’s 100% 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 


*“You know, it’s true! Since I started drinking Postum 
I do feel calmer, and sleep so much better! Can’t say I 
enjoy having milk spilled even now—but trifles don’t 
really upset me any more!”’ 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 
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~ What Is Our Stake in 


Latin America? 
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'Current facts indicate that Latin America represents the 
greatest single missionary challenge in the history of our 
Church. But we must plan carefully and move with courage. 
One of the first steps we have taken is in South America. 


ad or years we have had nothing but words. Now we 

need actions.” This is what the President of Panama 
said last month to the people of the United States of 

) America in a network television broadcast. President 
Chiari could have been speaking for all of the twenty 
nations of Latin America. 

Ever since 1941, when World War II struck the Western 
Hemisphere and interrupted the now-famed Good Neighbor 
Policy initiated by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the ten 
republics of Central America and the Caribbean, and the 
ten republics of South America, have had relatively little 
help from their sister republic to the north in meeting tre- 
mendous social and economic problems. 

Today, twenty years later, these countries have experi- 

/ enced more than a dozen major revolutions, have been 
~ swept by inflation and other economic ills, and are now 
collective possessors of the fastest-rising birth rate in the 
world. Half of their people are illiterate; most families live 
on the equivalent of less than $1,000 a year in total income. 

Like millions in Africa and Asia, these people now know 

_ that life can be better. They have been listening to promises 
and looking for results from other sections of the world, 
too. 

But Latin America is not Africa, and is not Asia. The 
Latin American nations have had their independence any- 
where from 50 to 150 years. And they have been tied to- 
gether by an indivisible bond more than 450 years old in 
the New World—Christianity. This is the real difference 
between Latin America and other emerging continents. 

As far as numbers are concerned, the Western Hemis- 

phere contains the greatest single concentration of Chris- 
tians in the world. Of North America’s some 200 million 
people, around 180 millions would claim to be Christian. 
Of Latin America’s 200 millions, approximately the same 
number—180 millions—would claim to be Christian. The 
United States of America, with more than 100 million ad- 
herents, has the largest Protestant population in the world; 
the United States of Brazil, with more than 55 million ad- 
herents claimed, has the largest Roman Catholic popula- 
tion in the world. 

These figures are impressive but not very conclusive. The 
percentage of active church people in the U.S.A. is less 
than half the total claimed; in Latin America, the per- 
centage is considerably less (see next page). We know that 

_ there is much to do in the U.S.A. about reaching nominal 


Christians. But do we realize the extent of this same task 
in the lands to the south? 

The Anglican Communion has been serving in the 
Americas for more than 350 years. Most of its work, of 
course, has been centered in Canada, the United States of 
America, and the British West Indies. But chaplains of the 
Church of England have been serving in Central and South 
America for more than a century, and U.S.A. Episco- 
palians today have around half of all their overseas mission 
operations located in Central and South America and the 
Caribbean. (See map on page 24 for details.) 

But is this present service anywhere near enough? The 
bishops of the Anglican Communion, meeting at the 
Lambeth Conference in London in 1958, studied this ques- 
tion. And this, in part, is what they reported: 

“So far as the Anglican Communion is concerned, South 
America is ‘the neglected continent’. ... In a few areas 
the Church is well established, but in most of the continent 
very little is being done. . . . Vast masses owe no definite 
allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church and are a prey to 
materialism or to distorted forms of the Christian faith. 

“South America offers a challenge and opportunity to 
the Anglican Communion as a great field for evangelistic 
work. There is no reason why it should not strengthen and 
extend its work in the continent. There is every reason why 
it should assume larger responsibilities there.” 

Following the Lambeth report on South America, a com- 
mittee of the Protestant Episcopal Church’s National Coun- 
cil recommended that a survey be made of Anglican work 
in South America. At the same time, the executive officer of 
the Anglican Communion’s Advisory Council on Mission- 
ary Strategy, Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., wrote to the 
leaders of all Anglican groups with work in the Americas, 
suggesting the survey and asking for their cooperation. 

In December of 1959, the National Council of the Epis- 
copal Church authorized the director of its Overseas De- 
partment, Bishop John B. Bentley, and Bishop R. Heber 
Gooden, of the Panama Canal Zone, to represent the Epis- 
copal Church in making the survey. Bishop Bentley and 
Bishop Gooden visited all of the nations of South America 
last year and presented their report to the Church’s Na- 
tional Council in October. On the following two pages, 
highlights from the report have been adapted to answer 
questions about the Church’s mission in Latin America. 

—TueE Epitrors 


Continued on next page 


Q How did most of the Anglican work in South 


America begin? 


A Faithful laymen, businessmen, and civil servants of 
the British government began many of the early Church 
centers one hundred years ago. Later the British govern- 
ment underwrote up to 50 per cent of the cost of founding 
and maintaining churches, hospitals, and burial grounds 
for British people and their friends in South America. 

Thus consular chaplaincies were founded in many capital 
cities and other places where there was a sufficiently large 
British community. The laws of the various countries in 
South America obliged these chaplaincies to be registered 
as civil societies. This condition, plus the vague authority 
given to the Bishop of London over these churches in the 
early decades of Anglican work in South America, with 
the added difficulty of travel over an immense diocese, fur- 
ther strengthened a type of congregational administration 
which may be unique in the Anglican overseas field. 


( Where do we now have work in South America? 


A The present Anglican bishop responsible for the vast 
jurisdiction comprising Argentina, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Uruguay, and Paraguay is the Rt. Rev. Daniel 
Ivor Evans. At one time this Anglican jurisdiction included 
all the countries in South America except British Guiana. 
Not until 1898 was Bishop Stirling able to arrange for the 
transfer of Colombia (which then included Panama) and 
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The Rt. Rev. Reginald Heber Gooden was consecrated 
Bishop of the Missionary District of the Panama Canal 
Zone on May 8, 1945, at the age of thirty-five. The 

son of the Rt. Rev. Robert B. Gooden, retired Suffragan 
Bishop of Los Angeles, he studied at the University 

of Madrid, Spain, and began his ministry in Cuba. 


Venezuela to the Province of the West Indies. (Colombia 
and Panama are now in an Episcopal jurisdiction, the Mis- 
sionary District of the Panama Canal Zone.) 

At no time in the past hundred years of Anglican 
endeavor in this area were there more than two bishops or 
two dioceses or more than thirty clergymen. At present 
there are seventeen British clergy, three national clergy, 
one bishop, and approximately eight other foreign staff 
members at work in the area covered in the survey. 

In Brazil, ecclesiastical jurisdiction is held by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the Districts of Central Brazil, 
Southern Brazil, and Southwestern Brazil. The Anglican 
bishop in Argentina is accredited to the Episcopal Church 
for the supervision of the established British chaplaincies 
in Brazil. 


Q Are we Episcopalians really needed in South 


America? 


A It seems so, particularly among the people of the mid- 
dle class. There is a growing middle class all over Latin 
America, and this is providing a more liberal, freedom- 
loving, hospitable climate for non-Roman Christianity. 
Conversations with Protestant missionaries, both foreign 
and national, regarding their work, confirmed this. It was 
pleasing and yet somewhat surprising to hear Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and other Protestant leaders say 
that Anglican churches, with their ritual and orders and 
traditions, should find ready acceptance, particularly 
among the middle class. 

At a meeting with Protestant leaders in Lima, this was 
said, in one way or another, by each one present. It was 
agreed, also, that there was ample room for us all, and that 
any influence we could exert on Rome to bring about a 
genuine reformation within that great Church in Latin 
America would be eminently valuable, inasmuch as the non- 
Roman Catholics will never be able to do the job alone. 

To describe a church which would be ideal for many in 
Latin America would be to describe the Episcopal Church 
and other branches of the Anglican Communion: a church 
that is both Catholic and Reformed; liberal and yet true 
to the essentials of the faith; democratic and apostolic; a 
Church in which the whole Bible is read and all the sacra- 
ments are administered; where the worship is dignified and 
beautiful, and is conducted in a building that looks like a 
church. Therefore Anglicanism appeals to the religious 
sensibilities and heritage of millions of Latin Americans 
who are already Episcopalians but who don’t know it yet. 


( Why should we bother with Latin America 
when our sister communion, the Roman Church, is 
so strong there? 


A The Roman Catholic Church is nominally much 
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fe a Director of the Overseas Department and First Vice 
President of the National Council of the Episcopal Church 
since 1948, the Rt. Rev. John B. Bentley was for the 

sixteen preceding years the Suffragan Bishop, then 
Bishop-in-char ge, and then Bishop of the 

Missionary District of Alaska 


stronger in Latin America than in the United States. In the 
minds of many North Americans, both Roman and non- 
Roman, about 85 per cent of the 190 million people in 
Latin America are “Catholic” (presumably devout), and 
the rest are Jews, Protestants, Masons, and Communists. 

Such people would be amazed to know that in Monte- 

video, capital of Uruguay, there are newspapers that print 
the name of God in small letters. In new middle-class and 
upper-class residential districts, there are no churches. 
_ In Colombia, where the Roman Church is strongest in 
Latin America, and where Protestant missionaries are 
sometimes persecuted, there is only one priest to every 
5,000, as against a ratio of one priest to 700 of their mem- 
bership in the U.S.A., one to 800 in Europe, and one to 
1,500 in Africa. 

True, the proportion in these other countries refers to 
priests where Rome is in a minority position. The point is 
that the Roman Catholic “majority” in Latin America has 
long since become nominal. 

We quote Time magazine, April 18, 1960: “Latin 
America is nominally Roman Catholic, but ‘even by the 
most generous estimates, says Maryknoll Father Albert 
Nevins, ‘only about 10 per cent can be called practicing 
Catholics.’ ” This same article states that “out of a total pop- 
ulation of 191 million, Latin America has only 6,131,000 
Protestants.” 

Perhaps a little reading between the lines is in order 
here: 10 per cent of 191 million would give 19,100,000 
“practicing Catholics.” The 6,131,000 Protestants may not 
all be “practicing,” but we can assume that most of them 
are. This means that there are only three times as many 
practicing Roman Catholics as non-Roman Catholics, and 
that for at least two-thirds of the population, the Church 
and her faith have little or no influence in Latin America. 


QO What immediate needs are indicated? 


A (1) A priest for appointment to serve in Ecuador. 

(2) A priest to assist in Lima, Peru. 

(3) At least one resident priest to minister to our Eng- 
lish-speaking churchmen in Bolivia. 

(4) More transportation, such as Land—Rover-type cars, 
for the four Anglican clergy ministering in the Temuco 
area of southern Chile. 

(5) Sufficient income to employ a priest for Montevideo, 

Uruguay. 

(6) Sufficient support for the episcopate in the Diocese 
of Argentina and Eastern South America. A total of 1,037 
pounds sterling, or less than $3,000 a year, is regularly 
provided now for the bishop’s salary. 

\ (7) Sufficient support for Anglican clergy currently at 
work, An unmarried South American, Mission Society ap- 
'pointee receives approximately $600 a year. A married 
worker, with or without family, receives an annual income 
of $1,200. There is no pension system provided. 
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8 What are the most important long-range needs? 


A (1) Spanish-speaking work. The Anglican Communion 
is fifty to a hundred years late in developing work among 
the Spanish-speaking nations of Iberian descent, particu- 
larly in regard to the second, third, and fourth generations 
of Anglo-Argentines and Anglo-Chilenos, of whom there 
are many thousands. 

(2) Theological education. If the Church is to live in 
these lands, it can survive only as it grows. It cannot 
grow unless it enlists and trains a national leadership. Mis- 
stonaries appointed and sent out from the British Isles have 
done a splendid job, and, in some instances, an heroic one; 
but the Church must raise up in these lands men of the 
people who know the land, the language, the customs, and 
the traditions of the country. 

For example, in the nations of Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, the Rev. Ariel Dario Cristo- 
bal is the only national Anglican priest of Iberian descent 
at present devoting his full time to Spanish-speaking con- 
gregations. 

He receives from the diocese a total of twenty dollars a 
month, This is all the Bishop can give toward this vital 
field in which the Church can have permanent roots and 
grow. In a map of Buenos Aires on which he marked his 
missions, Padre Cristobal wrote, “Here in this capital are 
six million Argentines and only one Anglican pastor work- 
ing in Castilian in our Anglican communion. We need 
more priests for this work, transportation, Prayer Books, 
hymnals, and other Church printed materials in Spanish, 
and money to underwrite this work.” 


For Church map of Latin America, please turn page 
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THE RESURRECTION: 


L IS GENERALLY known by now that we are amidst 
another “great revival” of religion and of church- 
going—certainly in America, perhaps throughout 
the world. The consequences of a religious revival 
are very great indeed, but they are not incalculable. 

First, a religious age or people recognizes God as 
Maker and Ruler of the universe. Man is not the 
ultimate master of his own fate; individually and 
socially, we are in higher hands. A religious man 
(or nation) is required to pray, to think, to toil, to 
put forth the best all-around human eflort possible; 
but it is God who answers the prayer and fulfills the 
effort in His own way. 

Second, in acknowledging the reign of God we 
know that He has set laws for the governance of His 
universe, laws applicable to the lives of all men and 
nations. For all that these laws seem inscrutable 
and sometimes even inoperative, we are required to 
discover and follow them. 

Our nation is today more conscious of its de- 
pendence on God’s will and law than it has been in 
a long time. And this is a great gain. Said the 
Prophet Micah, “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” That is indeed all religion 
requires, perhaps all it contributes, for practical 
life on earth, even for the good life and the making 
of the good society. 
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B.: THIS is not the message of Easter. 

The message of Easter is incalculable. In contrast 
with “religion” as stated by Micah, the message of 
Easter is all but irrelevant to human behavior; it is 
even beyond human comprehension. 

The message of Easter is the news of an event. It 
says that about 30 A.D. Jesus of Nazareth, after 
having been visibly killed and literally buried, rose 
from the dead. 

You attend the funeral of a friend or acquaint- 
ance. He may have been a moral man, or may not. He 
may have been a Christian believer, or may not. But 
if it is a Christian funeral, the clergyman will prob- 
ably say, “I am the resurrection and the life, said 
the Lord: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” 

Who can believe this of old Joe, good man or 
bad? Can he really rise from death? Can anybody? 
It not only seems incredible; to many it is incon- 
gruous, perhaps offensive. Surely it is more civilized, 
more human, more poetic even, to say simply, “Rest 
in peace,” the gentle peace of oblivion; “Fear no 
more the heat o’ the sun.” 

The Easter message runs directly contrary to this 
civilized fatalism. It is the heart of Christian faith, 
and it says that Jesus Christ conquered death for all 
men. It is the culmination not only of Old Testa- 
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These reflections on Easter’s meaning for us originally 
appeared as an editorial in Life magazine five years ago. 


ment hints, but of the Christmas message: that God 
became man so that men, their sins forgiven, might 
be with God. 

This is the news that gave the gospel its name, 
“Good News.” It is the message that, for some 1,900 
years of human history, has caused bells to peal and 
thanks and praise to be sung. “Joy to the world!” 
“Christ is risen!” 


\\ HAT THEN is the moral of this news? It is be- 
yond moralization. Is this news helpful to men on 
earth; does it make them better-behaved, facili- 
tate social justice, insure progress? Maybe. Chris- 
tians think so. But the human utility of the Easter 
message is anything but self-evident. Much evil has 
been done in the name of this revelation. Not only 
that, but its promise of another world has made it 
easier for many good Christians, in the fashion of 
Buddhists, Hindus, and Mohammedans, to neglect 
the improvement of this one. 

The Resurrection cannot be tamed or tethered by 
any utilitarian test. It is a vast watershed in history, 
or it is nothing. It cannot be tested for truth; it, is 
the test of lesser truths. No light can be thrown on it; 
its own light blinds the investigator. It does not com- 
pel belief; it resists it. But once accepted as fact, it 
tells more about the universe, about history, and 
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TRUTH WITHOUT TEST 


about man’s state and fate than all the mountains of 
other facts in the human accumulation. 

In the light of this revelation the whole past glows 
with new meaning; the fierce old prophecies grow 
warm and new; and a famous Psalm of David, re- 
written as a simple Christian hymn, expresses the 
personal meaning of God’s love, which the Resur- 
rection showed to be beyond measure: 


The King of love my shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 
I nothing lack if I am His, 
And He is mine forever. 


Perverse and foolish oft I strayed, 
But yet in love He sought me, 

And on His shoulder gently laid 
And home rejoicing brought me. 


In death’s dark vale I fear no ill, 
With Thee, dear Lord, beside me. 

Thy rod and staff my comfort still, 
Thy cross before to guide me. 


And so through all the length of days 
Thy goodness faileth never; 

Good Shepherd, may I sing Thy praise 
Within Thy house forever. 4 
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Bishop Hall thanks layman Milton Blakemore, who flew him on the first leg of his survey trip to Western Kansas. 


Welcome to Western Kansas 


Building the Church in the West 


Strong Kansas headwinds make flying, and driving the 
district-owned autobuses, hard work. Bishop Hall used both 
plane and bus during his week-long trip. 


\ 
\ 


The Episcopalian visits a missionary 


district through the eyes of a New England bishop. 


A GIANT MISSILE stands on’ public 
view in the parking lot of a shopping 
center near Liberal, Kansas. In an- 
other part of the state, a hundred- 
year-old covered wagon marks the 
location of the Cimarron Crossing, 
a seven-mile stretch of plain free 
from quicksand, used by pioneers 
traveling westward in the 1860's. 

These symbols of two different 
ages exemplify the tremendous change in transportation 
and communication in Western Kansas within one century. 

To Episcopal Bishop Charles F. Hall of New Hampshire, 
one of eight bishops who visited one domestic and one 
foreign missionary district last year at the request of the 
Church’s National Council, the missile dramatizes the need 
for an important change of attitude in districts like Western 
Kansas. 

Isolation, like the covered wagon, is a word of the past. 
Not only must the whole Church know about the needs and 
problems of the District of Western Kansas, and the other 
missionary districts of the Church, but each church in 
each district ought to know more about its fellow churches. 

Bishop Hall had visited Western Kansas before for 
Arnold Lewis’ consecration as Missionary Bishop in Feb- 
ruary of 1956, but the weather was different that day. The 
procession leading to the cathedral in Salina had to 
contend with one of the worst blizzards in Kansas history. 

This time, though, the bishop of New Hampshire had 
six nearly perfect days for his journey. He flew over arid 
Western Kansas, where he saw a new irrigation system, 
scattered oil wells, and distant whirlwinds kicking up dust 
through contour-plowed farm land. He was driven past 
wheat fields stretching as far as the eye could see—a flat 
scene punctuated by tall white grain towers. 

He visited the stockyards where cattle are sold at auction, 


‘and the farms where cattle graze in open fields, as in the 


past, or are kept in scientifically controlled high-protein 
feeding areas, the modern system. He was taken through 
areas where oil pumps, like heavy mechanical seesaws, 
methodically draw up their quota of barrels per day. 

One of Bishop Hall’s first stops was “Pecusa,” the new 
conference center of the district, built with the aid of funds 
from the national Church School Missionary Offering of 
1958. (See bell and chapel above.) 

He visited the Episcopal minister in each town on the 
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tour, and frequently stayed long enough to take part in a 
church service. In one day he confirmed a group of twenty- 
three in Liberal, preached in Cimarron, and ended up on 
famous Front Street in Dodge City. At Larned, the bishop 
and the local priest squeezed into a tiny granary elevator 
and ascended to the dusty room at the top of the bins 
where grain storage is controlled. 

The most common phrase Bishop Hall heard was “You 
hurry back now.” Everyone was this friendly, and very 


proud to show the bishop historical spots, some made™ 


famous by TV westerns; take him on a tour of their own 
churches; and describe their occupations, from the training 
of nationally famous sulky horses to the running of a rural 
electric company. 

At the end of the survey trip the bishop of New Hamp- 
shire and the bishop of Western Kansas sat in Bishop 
Lewis’ office in Salina and shared some observations. 

“Tt is a young church,” said Bishop Hall, “and there is 
an eagerness here in Kansas.” 

“You know, Tod,” Bishop Lewis said, “if the domestic 
missionary district were treated in some ways like the 
foreign district, we would solve many of our problems. For 
example, we need a method for recruiting priests here, like 
the one for overseas service.” 

“None of your clergy in Western Kansas are from Kan- 
sas, are they?” asked Bishop Hall. 

“Only two out of thirty are from west of the Mississippi.” 

“And you have to find more clergymen alert and able 
to understand the farmer’s life. . Maybe there should 
be a traveling secretary from the National Council who 
visits all the domestic districts and keeps in touch with 
their needs, and acts as a liaison with the national Church.” 

“Maybe there should be more visits like this one? Or 
why not swap bishoprics for a term, so that a diocese can 
Clergy, 
too. Let them have the experience of working in different 


find out more about a missionary district. 


worlds.” 

“No matter how rural you get, you still find TV antennas. 
Perhaps there would be less isolation if there were regular 
Episcopal television programs.” 

“No Eastern “Te Deum’ would get to the people out here, 
you know.” 

“Well, then, tell the story of Western Kansas to Western 
Kansas.” 

The friendly give and take went on. And another chapter 
in the building of the Church in the West was being written. 


For pictures of the bishop’s tour, please turn page > 


Bishop Hall photographs a confirmation class against the background of Mrs. E. W. Moore’s 


back in New Hampshire. 
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In Dodge City, Bishop 
Hall visits a_ livestock 
auction. The New Eng- 
land bishop enjoyed look- 
ing for the tiny gestures 
which indicated bids. Be- 
ing from a dairy-minded 
state, he also was inter- 
ested in learning about 
new, high-protein feeding 
methods being used in 
the region, 


photographic record of his entire trip for use 


—its people and places 


2 
5 


One of the high spots of 
Bishop Hall's visit to 
Western Kansas was a 
trip through, and to the 
top of, a granary. At the 
top (above), with the 
Rev. Donald Pierce of 
Kinsley, the manager of 
the granary, and Bishop 
Lewis, he examines the 
view on a windy day. At 
left, the bishop gets a 
good idea of how tall 
these storage bins really 
are, as seen behind Bish- 
op Lewis and Father 
Pierce. 
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—its people and places 


Raymond K. House (left), 
the Marshal in Dodge City, 
greets Bishop Hall in front 
of the replica of the Long 
Branch Saloon on Front 
Street. The famed Boot Hill, 
often referred to in Gun- 
smoke and other TV west- 
erns, and a museum are also 
part of the reconstruction. 


The Episcopal Church auto- 
buses are becoming  well- 
known traveling landmarks 
in Western Kansas. Driving 
through the typical Western 
Kansas town of Kinsley (be- 
low), Bishop Lewis is rec- 
ognized. 


Welcome to Western Kansas 
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—the Church at work 


The visitors are shown 
through St. John’s Episcopal 
Church (at right) in Great 
Bend, by its rector, the Rev. 
John P. Gorsuch. This hand- 
some contemporary church 
is not far from the frontier- 
town atmosphere of Dodge 
City, where Bishop Hall and 
Bishop Lewis visit St. Cor- 
nelius’. Its rector is the Rev. 
R. W. Treder, shown below. 
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Bishop Hall attends a banquet (left) given in his honor by 
the vestry of St. Andrew's Church, in Liberal. The small 
city of Liberal, named after a man who was liberal with his 
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continued 


Bishop Hall sits in on a dis- 
cussion group meeting in 
Great Bend. With him are 
(from left to right) Mr. Jack 
Kritz of Russell, Mrs. Earl 
Moses, Jr., of Great Bend, 
the Ven. W. S. Anthony of 
Salina, and Mrs. John Sha- 
han of Larned. 


water supply, is a growing rival to Dodge City. After a 
supper (right) in the community of Cimarron, a young 
lady overcomes her awe and approaches Bishop Hall. 
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The growing town of Liberal has a grow- 
ing church. Here, Bishop Hall confirms 
members of a sizable class at St. Andrew's 


Church, in Liberal. 


—the Church at work 
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—the Cathedral 


q As a fitting climax to the trip, 
Bishop Hall is taken on a tour 

by Dean Frederic W. Litchman, of 
Christ Cathedral in Salina. This 
interesting old stone structure 

was consecrated in 1907, 


—the Visitor 
Trim, cheerful Bishop Hall is a 


native of New Brunswick, Canada, 
and the son of a clergyman. Now 
fifty-three years old, he has 

been Bishop of New Hampshire since 
1948. At the time of his election 

as Bishop Coadjutor, Dr. Hall was 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

Bishop Hall has been active in 
innumerable community activities 

in addition to his diocesan re- 
sponsibilities. He has been a 

member of the board of directors 

of the New Hampshire YMCA, and of 
the New Hampshire Bible Society, 

as well as a member of the Advi- 

sory Council of World Federalists. 
He was at one time the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Alcoholism 
of the General Convention of 


the Episcopal Church. 
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EVERYMAN A PRIEST 
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Protestants, who believe in ap- 
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Es NEW HORIZONS IN UNITY—Unnoticed by most of the 


busy world, an Anglican priest walked quietly into the Vatican recently 
and delivered to Pope John XXIII a message from the next Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Primate of the Church of England, Dr. Arthur 
Michael Ramsey. The news carried by the Rev. John Colin Stephenson, 
administrator of the Anglican shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham in 
Norfolk, England, was that Dr. Ramsey intends to develop the rapport 
between the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches begun in December 
when the retiring Archbishop, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, paid a 
history-making visit to the Vatican. @ Full intercommunion between 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. and three overseas 
Churches which split from the Roman Catholic Church at around the 
turn of the century will be recommended to the Church’s General Con- 
vention in September. Dr. Charles D. Kean of Washington, D.C., sec- 
retary of Convention’s Joint Commission on Approaches to Unity, said 
the group will urge “mutual recognition and reciprocity” with the Phil- 
ippine Independent Church, the Spanish Reformed Church, and the 
Lusitanian Church in Portugal. This would mean that clergymen of 
each church would be permitted to celebrate Holy Communion at each 
others’ altars, and members of each body could receive the sacraments 
from the others’ clergy. In his report Dr. Kean scored divided Christen- 
dom as a “scandal” hindering its influence throughout the world. @ 
Eloquent appeals to work and pray for Christian unity were voiced by 
some two thousand worshippers attending the eight-day Chair of Unity 
Octave at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception in Wash- 
ington, D.C. “A united Christendom is an imperative today to meet the 
barbaric force that threatens civilization.” declared the Very Rev. 
Angelus Delahunt at the opening service. @ In Providence, R.I., an 
associate editor of America, a national Roman Catholic weekly, stated 
that a clarification by the Second Vatican Council of the authority of 
bishops in relation to the supremacy of the Pope may be a step toward 
Christian unity. He observed that the “whole mentality” of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward other churches has changed, leading to serious 
conversations. @ The Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, speaking in Chicago, warned that any 
possible merger of his Church with three other Protestant bodies in the 
U.S. is a “number of years away.” While endorsing the idea of launch- 
ing merger negotiations, the Presiding Bishop said, “Certainly if it came 
about, it wouldn’t be accomplished in a short time. It would depend 
on the form in which the invitation came.” He continued by saying 
that “generally speaking” the denominations are closer together on 
dogma than on unification of their ministries from bishops on down. 
“There isn’t an Anglican anywhere, I am quite sure,” he said, “that 
would enter into negotiations if it meant losing the episcopacy.” 


Gs END OF AN EPOCH—U-S. Protestants can no longer con- 


sider themselves members of “the national religion.” according to a 
leading clergyman-editor in Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Martin E. Marty. an 
associate editor of Christian Century, an undenominational weekly, said 
recently that the inauguration of the country’s first Roman Catholic 
President symbolized a new phase of Protestantism as a “creative minor- 
itv in a pluralistic society.” @ In his article, the Lutheran pastor 
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“T. a stranger and afraid in a world I never made.” How accurately 
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death cannot destroy. 

Easter is the celebration of a victory won; God’s 
ours in Christ, the present Living Lord. This is the victory we inherit, 
this is the gift of God to us in Christ. When we accept this gift, then 
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we are no longer strangers and afraid in this world. 


here, for this is God’s world. This is what it means to be risen with 

Christ new! 
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broke the last 1,600 years into two phases of Christian history, and 
stated that we are now entering a third phase. The first, beginning with 
the Peace of Augsburg in 1555, he labeled the epoch of “dissent.” At 
this date a millennium of church supremacy over secular government 
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vital evangelical expansion and service to society. @ The new pe- | 
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riod now being entered he terms “pluralism.” and urges all Protestants 
to learn to live in a more complex society and to “unleash positive forms 
of Protestant action in ways not thought possible before.” @ Mean- 
while, in a front-page editorial, Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
newspaper, hailed President John F. Kennedy’s attitude as in line with 
Pope John XXIII’s in viewing the state as a protector and “not a sup- 
pressor of the human person.” @ From the Episcopal Cathedral in 
Washington, D.C., came the words of Dr. James I. McCord, president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. who told a gathering of national 
Protestant leaders that a “new kind of man is emerging in the world. 
a man ready to affirm his common humanity with men everywhere and 
to make common cause in building peace.” 


ees TO HONOR ST. PATRICK—The Roman Catholic hier- 


archy in Ireland have announced the celebration of a Patrician Year. 
beginning March 17, to commemorate the fifteen-hundredth anniver- 
sary of St. Patrick’s death. No less an occasion. however, will be an 
extensive review of the fervent missionary life which has been Ireland’s 
greatest monument to her apostle. Following Patrick’s example of zeal, 
Irish missionaries during the Dark Ages spread far and wide. playing a 
major role in bringing the Faith to Britain and Northern Europe, while 
at home great centers of learning flowered in Irish monasteries in an 
era of ignorance and barbarity. In modern times Ireland has probably 
sent out more men and women as Roman missionaries than any other 

continued on next page 
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nation except Spain. @ In the Latin 
Calendar, St. Patrick is honored as the 
Patron of Ireland. He is also given 
a special place in the Prayer Book of 
the Church of Ireland, a member of 
the Anglican Communion tracing her 
episcopal line directly back to Patrick. 
Most other Anglican churches honor 
him, too, and accordingly, there is a 
proposal before the U.S. Episcopal 
Church for inclusion of St. Patrick’s 
Day in the new calendar suggested by 
the Liturgical Commission. St. Patrick, 
who was born in Britain in 389, was 
the grandson of a priest in the English 
church. The center of his evangelistic 
work for the Church of Ireland was in 
what is now Northern Ireland. His 
grave, marked PATRIC, is in the 
graveyard of the Anglican Cathedral 
of Down in County Down, twenty miles 
south of Belfast in Northern Ireland. 


Es THE GOOD NEWS 
RIDES THE TROLLEY—In West 
Berlin, the streetcar conductors and 
motormen not only collect fares and 
ring bells. Since 1949 they have also 
been spreading the word of God. Dur- 
ing the last few years the Protestant 
trolleymen have made stops in other 


West German cities, dotting not only 
their vehicles but street-corner adver- 
tising pillars, waiting rooms, hospitals, 
schools, and prisons with their posters. 
Currently the campaign is spreading 
to other parts of Europe, including 
some of the continent’s major metro- 
polises. In the above picture Heinrich 
Brosholm, founder of the service, puts 
up the 500,000th poster in this cam- 
paign to carry the Good News directly 
to the public. 
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SE DEATH PENALTY 


—In Harrisburg the state legislature 
is considering, and may by now have 
passed, a measure outlawing the death 
penalty in Pennsylvania. Behind this 
proposal are years of work by church 
people, chief among them being com- 
municants of the Episcopal Church in 
that state. All five of the Protestant 
Episcopal dioceses in Pennsylvania 
have voted in conventions to work to- 
ward the abolishment of capital 
punishment. On Monday nights when 
condemned men go to the electric 
chair, at least thirteen Episcopal 
churches in the Philadelphia area have 
been open for prayer vigils. Governor 
David Lawrence and the state Board 
of Pardons know that in the weeks 
preceding an execution they can expect 
to be asked for stays from still more 
Episcopalians. The all-out war against 
the electric chair in Pennsylvania is 
backed by Christians from all walks 
of life. On a nationwide basis, the Na- 
tional Council’s Department of Chris- 
tian Social Relations has recently sent 
to all bishops of the Church a twenty- 
page report urging the abolition of the 
death sentence. In 1958 the Church’s 
General Convention, meeting in Miami, 
Florida, put the entire Church on 
record as opposed to capital punish- 
ment. 


es CENSORSHIP UP- 
HELD—The last “oyez, oyez, oyez” 
had barely died in the red-draped 
room, when five of the nine justices 
of the U.S. Supreme Court handed 
down a decision that startled many 
observers. In a sharp reversal of its 
normal trend over the past few years, 
the court delivered a sizable victory 
to the forces of censorship. The case 
before the high tribunal was brought 
by a Chicago film exhibitor who had 
been denied a license for his refusal 
to allow the local censor to view his 
film. The court ruled that it is con- 
stitutional for a local censor to require 
a film exhibitor or distributor to show 
his film to him before releasing it to 
the public. The unexpected decision 
came only after a sharp division with- 
in the court. Speaking for the majority, 
Associate Justice Tom C. Clark said: 
“The challenge here is to the censor’s 
basic authority. It has never been held 
that liberty of speech is absolute, nor 
has it been suggested that all previous 
restraints on tredion! of speech are 
invalid.” Voicing the majority dissent, 

continued on next page 
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29 East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill * + ° 


e The Neglected Age Group! 


e How Rough are the Rough Years? 
e Teens and into the Twenties! 
e The Mysterious World of the High Schooler! 


, THE ROUGH YEARS 


by CHAD WALSH 


author of “Knock and Enter,” “Campus Gods on Trial’’ and other books 


“T read THE ROUGH YEARS with the greatest interest. I think it shows true understanding 
of the problems and the thinking of the teen-ager, as well as the. problems and approach of 
Christian adults as they seek to guide the teen-ager. The story is told with great under- 
standing and tenderness, and provides a message for teen-agers and their parents which 
can be read, marked and inwardly digested.” —HELEN S. SHOEMAKER 
book for Senior High young people, presenting realistically the current problem 
It is existential and realistic to a unique degree and provocative enough 
course for a youth class or fellowship—it also would be excel- 

—THE REY. FRED ECKEL 

Scottsville, Va. 


“A new 
of youth today. 
to be an adequate study 
lent for a parents’ group.” 


“My impressions are that the book points up and is a guidepost for the many problems 
which today confront the teen-ager, the community, and the Church. By analyzing the 
various problems, we may arrive at a better understanding of each other and chart a 
a course to remedy our shortcomings.” —ALBERT N. BROWN, 

Police Commissioner, City of Philadelphia 


suspenseful narra- 
some heart- 


“The reader of THE ROUGH YEARS will discover an action-packed, 
tive, expertly woven from incidents of adult and teen life—some deplorable, 
warming—that might have been taken from the pages of almost any hometown newspaper.” 
—NASH BURGER, 
New York Times Book Review Staff 
Paper edition $2.25 Cloth edition $3.00 Study Guide $1.50 
Postage paid on cash orders 
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All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


CH 4-1070 14 West 40tn St. New York 18 


AVAILABLE 


22nd EDITION 
MORE 


THAN 


1 us bible 
andbook 


1,000,000 


IN PRINT 


@ An Abbreviated Bible Commentary, with notes on Books of the Bible, their S 

Historical, Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 75 Illustrative 

Maps. @® Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, Illustrating Bible History, 78 N 

Authentic Reproductions. @ Related Historical Data from the Annals of Baby- a 

lon, Egypt, Greece, etc., touching the Bible Story. © How We Got the Bible, N ae OF 
Formation of Old and New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manuscripts and ges SE 
Early Christian Writings. @ An Epitome of Church History, Connecting Bible ee ee eet 
Times with Our Own, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, Luther and Het Or aes 
the Reformation. ® Select Bible Verses Now Included in’ the Handbook. There an EP Be 


is nothing published, of its size, that has as much practical Bible information. 


4x6/,x1.", 968 Pages, Cloth Bound......................---- $3.75 


ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING 


GRAND RAPIDS 6, MICHIGAN 


ORDER FROM 
BOOKSELLER 


YOUR 


HOUSE 
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4 new books with reasons for 


iving as Christians 


TAKE AND READ 

E. H. ROBERTSON asks the question—‘What is 
effective Bible study?”—and finds an answer in 
the Bible study groups of Europe. This book 
shows how principles based on their experiences 
can be applied by Christians everywhere. $1.75 


THE HEALING MINISTRY IN. THE CHURCH 

BERNARD MarTIN, In this biblically based study, 
Martin approaches the problem of faith healing 
in a positive, sympathetic manner. From an ex- 
amination of the New Testament record and early 
church history, he puts forward the thesis that the 
church must minister to the whole man—body 
and soul. $3.00 


ALL YE WHO LABOR 
WADE H. Boacs, Jr. “Subdue the earth” is the 
theme of this interpretation of Christian vocation. 
Tracing this text through the Bible and Christian 
thought, Boggs relates it to work, worship, leisure, 
retirement, and discusses its bearing on home- 
making, industry, and government. 

Paper, $2.50 


THE OTHER SIX DAYS 
JosEPpH C. MCLELLAND gives the problem of work 
and property historical perspective as he examines 
biblical and early church teachings, Luther, Cal- 
vin, and modern economic theories. From this 
panoramic sweep of thought he draws a doctrine 
of vocation and stewardship which has surprising 
relevance and high challenge for the church today. 
Paper, $1.50 
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EY CORRESPONDENCE NOTES 


EACH WITH A 


of your CHURCH 
@ CLUB, SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, ETC. 


Wonderful fund-raising idea! Attractive Boxes of 

24 sheets and 24 envelopes are quickly, easily sold } 

for only $1 per box. Generous profits for your Group. 1 Name 

Friends, neighbors buy on sight. For Free samples 4 address 

and tested Money Making Plans, rush coupon now. I pon 
ee eee Pf Be IE rma mri ce eles lp ema 


TAKING ORDERS FOR 


RUSH 


a aaaiall asad 


J 
1 1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
i 


SAMPLES 


; COUPON! 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. TH-3, 


Please rush FREE samples, details. 


world 
scene 


continued 


Chief Justice Earl Warren said, “The 
decision presents a real danger of 
eventual censorship for every form of 
communication, be it newspapers, 
books, magazines, television, radio, or 
public speeches.” 


Rs MISSIONARY DE- 
PARTURES—tThe following mis- 
sionaries have left since the first of 
the year to begin or to resume their 
assignments: 

Mr. and Mrs. Jordan G. Holtam and 
their two children, returning after 
furlough in the United States to’ 
Liberia, where Mr. Holtam heads the 
agricultural program at Cuttington 
College. 

The Rev. William L. Sanderson, Jr., 
and his family, leaving for the Panama 
Canal Zone to begin a missionary 
assignment that will probably take 
Chaplain Sanderson eventually to Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia. 

David R. Mears, newly appointed, 
going out to Cuttington College in 
Liberia to assist in the agricultural 
program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene K. Fenninger 
and their three children, going to the 
Panama Canal Zone. Newly appointed, 
Mr, Fenninger will serve for the pres- 
ent as mission treasurer in Ancon. 

Mrs. Clover Jean Ward has returned 
to Fairbanks, Alaska, after furlough, 
to resume her duties as secretary and 
treasurer in the office of the Rt. Rey. 
William Jones Gordon, Jr., Bishop of 
the Missionary District of Alaska. 

Miss Gertrude Sumners, who has 
been on furlough in this country, has 
sailed from San Francisco to return 
to her missionary duties at St. Agnes 
School in Kyoto, Japan. 

The Rey. and Mrs. Oliver T. Chapin 
and their two children went by air 
from New York to Liberia, where Mr. 
Chapin, a newly appointed missionary, 
will be on the staff of Cuttington Col- 
lege and Divinity School. 

A new missionary assigned to the 
Missionary District of Southern Brazil, 
the Rev. John G. Ellsworth, has gone 
there with his wife and two small sons, 
sailing from New Orleans. 

Assigned to work in Viet-Nam for 
the Diocese of Singapore, the Rev. 
Walden Pell. II, and Mrs. Pell have 


sailed from Seattle to Saigon. 
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Books 


Conducted by EDWARD T. DELL 


In the Light of Golgotha 


PUBLISHERS seem to see Lent as an 
opportunity for a “fresh look” at the 
Cross. The Cross is what it has always 
been; it is our situation that is dif- 
ferent. The most needful, and rare, 
quality of Lenten books is a relevance 
to our daily situation. Profound, 
thoughtful abstractions we have in 
plenty; profound observations about 
our present daily life made in the light 
of Golgotha are at a premium. 

Thanks Be to God by Robert N. 
Rodenmayer (Harper, $2.50) is a rich 
reward for our reading time. Its rich- 
ness consists in very contemporary and 
everyday illustrations masterfully inter- 
woven with wonderfully clarified and 
apt Bible narratives. There are many 
piercing moments of pastoral wisdom 
in Dr. Rodenmayer’s fresh and alive 
prose. The scheme of the book is sup- 
plied by the great Prayer of General 
Thanksgiving from the Book of Com- 
Each chapter begins 
rather quietly in-contemplation of the 
words of the prayer, but rises to a kind 
of burning intensity that demands a 


mon Prayer. 


response of action in life’s common 
affairs. This book will be reread in 
other seasons with profit, and for this 
reviewer Chapter VI will become a 
well-worn favorite. 

Pastor Loyal E. Golf is a working 
Lutheran minister in North Dakota 
with a wife and two small children. | 
mention his family because in The 
Cross and Crises (Augsburg, $1.75) he 
skillfully blends his own not unusual 
family crises with the Epistles of Peter, 
adding a fine collection of contempo- 
rary poetry to the recipe. In less expert 
hands such elements could become 
merely hash. Here they are immensely 
relevant and helpful. Pastor Golf has 
given us something very near the ideal 
Lenten book. 

Those who are prepared to do some- 
thing major about their prayer life 
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will find excellent practical help in 
Canon Reginald Cant’s Heart in Pil- 
grimage, A Study in Christian Prayer 
(Harper, $2.50). It is not for the half- 
hearted. The book does not reach out 
with either compelling wit or persua- 
sion to make a praying Christian out 
of the reader. It does offer quiet, pro- 
found, and authoritative instruction in 
the life of prayer for those who really 
want it. This is not to say that it is 
dull or dry or academic. Lent will 
make an appropriate season for begin- 
ning a better prayer life, but this is 
a handbook for a purpose that ought 
to stretch into years. 

We turn from the Canon and Chan- 
cellor of Westminster on prayer to the 
Bishop of Brechin on the Passion ac- 
cording to St. Mark. Bishop Eric Gra- 
ham’s Waymarks of the Passion (Long- 
mans, cloth, $1.75; paper, 95¢) is the 
Bishop of London’s book for Lent. As 
we might expect, this is a scholarly 
and enlightening study, particularly on 
the dangers of religion divorced from 
a living Lord, or the erroneous view 
of the passive, gentle Jesus. It is, how- 
ever, a disappointing book in that both 
St. Mark and his Gospel stay impris- 
oned within the internal life and con- 
cerns of the sanctuary. The forthright 
and practical Mark speaks in neither 
the street, the kitchen, nor the local 
factory. 

Dom Hubert Van Zeller (Order of 
St. Benedict, Downside Abbey, Eng- 
land) has combined in a brief and 
practical book, Approach to Calvary 
(Sheed and Ward, $2.95). a rich medi- 
tation on the traditional fourteen Sta- 
tions of the Cross and our daily-life 
problems. 

Seven Words to the Cross (John 
Knox Press, $2.00) is a unique and 
thoughtful consideration of seven words 
which were or might have been spoken 
to Jesus on the Cross. The Rev. Robert 


F. Jones, a Presbyterian, has given us 
something different, but only occasion- 
ally does it have crucial relevance to 
our true daily condition. 

Howard G. Hageman, in We Call 
This Friday Good (Muhlenberg, 
$1.50), has written an interesting and 
workmanlike set of meditations on the 
seven words from the Cross. While it-- 
has moments of inspiration, insight, 
and depth, it is marred by a tendency 
to “summit pronouncements,” moments 
of cosiness, and overuse of the rhetori- 
cal question. If these can be ignored, 
the nuggets will make reading the Rev. 
Mr. Hageman worth while. 


=D: 
Pas de Deux 


An American DiaLocur by Robert McAfee 
Brown and Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


Facinc PrRotesTANT-ROMAN CATHOLIC TEN- 
sions. Wayne Cowan, Editor. 


The recent visit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the Pope dramatized to 
a surprised world that something is 
really happening as a result of the ecu- 
menical movement. It also gave rise to 
fantastic speculations about a speedy 
reunion of the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican churches. The average reader 
can find no better book for evaluating 
the slow progress that has taken place 
than the joint Robert 
Brown, Presbyterian professor of the- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary, 
and Gustave Weigel, Jesuit professor 
of ecclesiology at Woodstock College 
in Maryland (216 pp. Garden City, 
Doubleday. $2.95). Both present pene- 
trating, occasionally humorous, highly 


volume by 


critical yet appreciative descriptions of 
how a Protestant looks at Catholicism 

and how a Catholic looks at Protestan- 
tism. 
Father Weigel has had the more 
difficult assignment because he insists 
continued on next page 
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SHOOTING 
AT SHARPE; 
VILLE 


THE AGONY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


by Ambrose Reeves, the 


Bishop of Johannesburg 


A persuasive and 
moving account of 
the massacre of over 
200 natives by the 
South African police, 
written by a man 
whose investigation 
of the incident led to 
his own continued 
persecution by the 
South African 
government. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


*Nancy Poore Tufts Discusses... 


The Art of 


Handbell 
Ringing 


An authoritative source of 
suggestions for organizing and 
directing handbell ringing 
groups. Tells how to compose 
and arrange handbell music 
and how to order and care for 
handbells. Index and bibliog- 
raphy included. $3 


*Organist-Choir director, St. Paul’s 
Church, Washington, D. C. 


Order now from your 
bookstore 


cAbingdon Press 


ad 


Books 


continued 


on including everything from Anglo- 
Catholicism to Mormonism under the 
heading “Protestant.” 

“There cannot be a Catholic Protes- 
tant Church. If I am not wrong, the 
Protestant principle and the Catholic 
contradict each other totally. They can- 
not coexist in the same man or in the 
same religious fellowship.” Anglicans 
who value both their Catholic and 
Protestant heritages will have difficulty 
with that statement. As a next step in 
dialogue it would be interesting to have 
an Anglican and Father Weigel discuss 
this point. 

The second book (125 pp. Associa- 
tion Press, New York. $2.50), written 
by fourteen contributors, tends to focus 
on specifically divisive issues such as 
birth control and church-state relations. 
Here can be heard the voices of dis- 
tinguished theologians, the sputtering 
of Protestants and secularists, and the 
indignation of Catholics. 

Professor Brown 
makes 


in an afterword 
some suggestions for future 
dialogue. His rules will be increasingly 
discussed and (let us hope) used. 

“Each partner must believe that the 
other is speaking in good faith; must 
have a clear understanding of his own 
faith; must strive for a clearer under- 
standing of the faith of the other. 

“This implies his willingness to in- 
terpret the faith of the other. in its, best 
light and a continual willingness to 
revise his understanding of the faith 
of the other. 

“Each partner must also accept re- 
sponsibility in humility and penitence 
for what his group has done, and is 
doing, to foster and perpetuate divi- 
sion. 

“Each must forthrightly face the is- 
sues which cause separation, and those 
which create solidarity, recognizing all 
the while that such dialogues must be 
offered up to God.” 

—WituiaM J. WoLr 


Prototype 


CeyLton, Nortu InprA, Pakistan: A Study 
in Ecumenical Decision by Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr. 


Bishop Bayne, Anglican Executive 
Officer, has rendered a valuable service 


to the Church by bringing together in 


m 
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Symbols Etched on 
Window and Door Panes 
Ideal for 

@ Church @ Parish House 
@ School @ Office 
Warthex screens, transoms, ete., 
can be enriched and memorialized 

From 10 dollars up. 
Send for pictures and prices. 
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Custom, handmade by Duncan Niles Terry Studio 
Rosemont, (Montg. County) Pa. 


World Tours 


TWO EXCITING, economical around-the- 
world tours. 16 countries: Japan, HOLY 
LAND, Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, 
India, RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, ete. July 
16-Sept. 1. Includes sightseeing. Lectures, 
interviews. In the past, conferences with the 
following have been in our program: 
Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, MacArthur, Prime 
Minister Surawardy, Kagawa, Vice-Presi- 
dent Radhadrishman, etc. No other tour 
offers what we do. Write: World Seminar 
Tours, 622 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 
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VESTMENTS 
CLERGY CHOIR 


Quality materials and precise crafts- 
manship in our own tailoring shop 
make our Cassocks, Surplices and 
Cottas outstanding. 


For FREE catalog 113E giving infor- 
mation on Vestments, Paraments, 
Church Furniture, Altar Brass, Com- 
munion Ware, write to Dept. EP 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 
bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for rhe repose of 
your soul by joining the Guild. 

THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, D.D. 

Superior-General 
For further information address 

The Secretary-General, Guild of All Souls 

32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Pa. 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 


New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen and 
other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for 
MARY MOORE, 


Illustrated Brochure 


Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


ot 
EPISCOPAL \"+ SHIELD 
STERLING HANDMADE 
3% In. Emblem 1% In. Emblem 

Bracelet Charm $1.80 Bracelet Charm $1.00 
Seatter Pin 2.00 Lapel Button 2.00 
Key Ring 2.50 Tie Tack & Clutch 3.50 
Tie Chain 3.75 Tack Emblem 

Necklace 18” 4.50 (only) 1.00 
Cuff Links (Reg.) 5.00 Tie Clip 3.75 
Cuff Links EXTRA 10.00 Necklace 14” 3.00 


Made by and sold for the benefit of 


BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
P.O. Box 1636 Columbus, Ga. 
LO ee 
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PEW 
CUSHIONS 


GENUINE FOAM CUSHION 


NYLON OR VELVET 
UPHOLSTERY 


CUSTOM MADE 
TO ORDER 


$299 FT. 


SEND FOR LARGE SAMPLE 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


252-17 Northern Blvd. 
Little Neck 63, N. Y. 


FUND 
RAISERS 


Sell 200 Boxes of our famous blend of quality 
Tea Bags and make $50 profit for your Church, 
Church School or Club. Your Church or Club 
name will be imprinted on the Box and the Tea 
Bag Labels at no extra cost. 


For small groups we offer “Temple T” in quanti- 
ties as few as 40 boxes. 

NEW—Family Size Tea Bags (quart size). Easy 
way to make a pitcher of delicious iced tea. 


Take up to 60 days to pay. 


Endorsed by V. F. W. Aux., N. J., AMVETS Aux., Pa. 
and many other large groups. 

ACT NOW. Send for complete details of our Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Temple T, Dept. A361, Box 3011, Margate, N. J. 


ree 80 Cup Automatic Urn 
to your Organization 
for handling only 60 Items § 


NO INVESTMENT NECESSARY... 


If only 30 members each purchase one bottle of 
M-K Pure Vanilla and one can of M-K Black Pepper 
«++ This 80 Cup “Party Pot” 

Automatic electric Urn is yours free. 


This is only one of our matchless offers. 
WRITE for details of this offer and Free Catalogue 


of other equipment and Money Raising plans for 
organizations . . . . No obligation. 


MARION-KAY 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Dept. 15, 


Brownstown, Indiana 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides im- 
portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 
Church. Contributions for its corporate 
purposes will assist in giving them greater 
aid. Communications may be sent to the 
Fund in care of 


First National City Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


one volume (249 pp., The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge: Lon- 
don. $2.25) 
church union on the island of Ceylon 
and in North India and Pakistan; the 
for offered 
by the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion when they met in Lambeth in 


the proposed plans for 


suggestions modification 


1958; and the changes that have been 
made in the plans since then. 

In his proposal for church union in 
our own country (January EpPIscopa- 
LIAN, p. 41), Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
suggested that the basis for union here 
might follow the general pattern of the 
above plan, plus that of the Church of 
South India (which came into existence 
in 1947 through the union of Anglican, 
| Congregational, Methodist. and Pres- 
byterian churches). As a result of Dr. 
| Blake’s proposal, it is almost certain 
that the General Convention of our 
Church, at its meeting in Detroit next 
September, will have to decide whether 
our Church will enter into negotiations 
with one or more of our sister churches, 
looking toward organic unity in this 
country. Therefore. this book is must 
reading for all bishops and deputies to 
General Convention. as well as for any- 
one who wishes to be abreast of signal 
events in the ecumenical movement. 

—GarpinerR M. Day 

Note: This book may be secured in 
this country through the Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Roots of Doubt—and Faith 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF Scepticism by 
Franklin L. Baumer 

Franklin L. Baumer, professor of his- 
tory at Yale University, has written an 
extremely valuable study of the roots 
of conflict of doubt and faith. The 
book encompasses the beginnings of 
modern science, the Enlightenment, the 
French Revolution, and the nineteenth 
century. He sees the twentieth century 
as “one of the great sceptical epochs 
of history.” and perceives a spiritual 
longing which may lead to a new age 


of belief. He terms this a “layman’s 
religion,” which he feels will be ex- 
pressed in myth and symbol, and will 
be “a creative combination of scepti- 
cism and religion.” (308 pp., New 
York, Harcourt Brace & Co. $5.95.) 
—Owen C. THomas 
continued on next page 
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FOLDING TABLE LIN 


TRUCKS FOR Kitchen committees ial 
TABLES, CHAIRS groups, 2ttention! Direct 
—_ factory prices — discounts up 
E te 40% — terms. Churches. 
Scheols, Clubs. Lodges and ail 
: ; organizations. Our new Moa- 


roe 1961 Fold-Kime Folding 
7 MODELS. 


Banquet Tables are unmatched 
SMOOTH, ROLLING. 


for quality, durability, conven- 
jence and handsome appear- 
EASY HANDLING, STORAGE 
FREE—BIG 1961 CATALOG 


ance. 63 Models amd sizes. 
Coler pictures. Full line tables, chairs. teble and chair trucks, 
pletform-risers, portable partitions, bulletin beards. S32 year. 


THE MONROE CO., 18 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
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04884x 
Levant grain Calf, half circuit, New Long 
Primer type, modified self-pronouncing. 
Concordance. Family Record. Oxford India 
paper. 534 x 8%, less than 1” thick. $14.95 


04434x 


The words of Christ are printed in red in 
this beautiful Bible. Bound in Morocco 
grain Calf, half circuit. Brevier, self-pro- 
nouncing, black-face type. Concordance. 
Family Record. 5 x 744, only aes 
10.9 


A new de luxe Bible with New Beryl 
Type—small enough to carry anywhere 
01036x Goatskin, half circuit, simulated 
Jeather lining, round corners, red under 


gold edges. 3% x 4%, only %” thick. 
$6.50 


Oxford India paper 
Authorized King James Version 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


01036x 


Essential Reading 


For Ministers 


The Ethic of Jesus 
In the Teaching 
Of the Church 


John Knox. Recognizing the burden of the Chris- 
tian minister and teacher, whose responsibility it 
is to explain and apply the Christian ethic, Dr. 
Knox suggests principles for applying the New 
Testament in such a way as to enable man to ful- 
fill the righteous demands of God to the best of 
his abilities. $2 


Freedom of the Pulpit 
Lee C. Moorehead, Freedom of the pulpit, 
the dangers which threaten it, its limitations, 
and the reciprocal responsibility of the con- 
gregation and minister toward it, are the 
subjects of this work. 


$2 


Order from your bookstore 


eAbingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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Books 


continued 


Teenagers to a ‘‘T”’ 


THe Roucu Years by Chad Walsh. 
Leaper’s Guwe by Edward T. Dell, Jr. 
Chad Walsh has written a novel which 
most teenagers will read with great 
interest. Without saying so directly, he 
demonstrates the fact that the Christian 


| is not afraid to face reality. 


The young people in The Rough 
Years are the ones you know. They are 


_ restless, intelligent, exasperating, and 
| lovable. They are blown this way and 


that, caught in the desire to please their 
contemporaries, and yet turning to 
their elders for advice which is some- 
times good and sometimes confusing. 
They use slang and have tantrums; 
they go to church and they doubt and 
they argue and sometimes pray. Some 


_ of them get into serious trouble. All of 


them face the great questions that have 


| bafled man through the centuries. 
| They grow up, some of them, right 


under our eyes, but when we leave 


; them they have not reached the heights 
_ of maturity. 


This is a good book, and we shall 


' not have trouble in persuading the 


majority to read it. It will probably 
appeal to most in a cloth binding (266 


| pp. New York, Morehouse-Barlow, 


cloth bound, $3.00, paperbound, 
$2.25). If it is used with groups, the 
leader should study the Leader’s Guide 
carefully, accept its suggestions, but 
leave the manual itself at home. The 
Rough Years should not be taught like 
an academic course. Either give it as 
a novel to be discussed later, or give it 
just for the fun of reading and let them 
discuss it later if they wish. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Please send the address label from 
your last copy of THE EPISCOPALIAN, 
as well as your new address, when 
notifying us of an address change. Al- 
low four to six weeks for the change- 


over. Be sure to include your postal 
zone number, if any. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 
Box 199, Madison Square Station 
New York 10, N.Y. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 
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ANGLICAN BREVIARY 
Containing both the Night and Day 

Offices in one volume 
Printed on Warren’s Thintext paper, 
slightly tinted, in two colors, black 
and red, throughout the entire vol- 
ume. 

Available in the following bindings: 


Black or red Fabrikoid ........ $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


Representative: Miss Maud Linker 
109 Oxford Bivd., Garden City, N.Y. 


25% DISCOUNT 
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THRIFTY BOOK CLUB 
206 W. 15th St., Dept. E, N. Y. C. II, N.Y. 


CALVARY BOOKSHOP 
61 Gramercy Park Nort! 
New York 10, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


e@ Prompt mail order service @ Dis- 
count to clergy and church groups 


Open Monday 1-7:30 P.M. Tuesday 
thru Friday, 1-5:30 P.M. 
Closed Saturdays 


Telephone 
GR 5-1216 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50¢. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
43 West Huron Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Join our successful authors in a 
YOUR complete and reliable publishing 
Spiritual Healing 


program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 
report & booklet. Low Subsidies. 
CARLTON PRESS Dept. TE-3 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!”’ Published monthly—16 pages— 
$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke pot 
2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
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The American Church Union 


The Church's largest unofficial organization dedi- 
cated to teaching and maintaining the Apostolic 
Faith. Membership includes subscription to the 
information, 


monthly American Church News. For 
write: 


American Church Union 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Your Book 
Published! 


If your manuscript has unusual possibilities, 
we offer straight royalty or ask for low 
subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free 
report or write for Brochure FR. PAGEANT 
PRESS, 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


» N. Y. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


The Fisher Era—a special 
report by Sam Welles 


What Is General Convention? 
‘‘Instant’’ Church 
When You Move 
The Leader's Guide, by the Rev. 
Edward T. Dell, Jr. (133 pp., $1.50). 
is very good. It is intended to be used 


by those who are 
people’s fellowships, and also for sum- 


guiding young 
mer conferences, released time pro- 
grams for teenagers, and in our min- 
istry to adolescents—which has to be 
carried out partly through their be- 
wildered elders, those who come to 
parents’ and adult classes. There is 
much fine resource material, and it is 
too good to be hurried. 

—Dora P. CHAPLIN 


Protestant Philosophies 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT AND NATURAL SCIENCE 
by John Dillenberger. 

Professor Dillenberger, a teacher of 
theology and history at Drew Univer- 
sity, has accurately titled this book. 
It is concerned almost exclusively with 
Protestant thought. Anglicans will be 
grateful to him for a fascinating and 
readable exposition of many of the 
religious issues which have arisen since 
mankind began to look to Nature as 
a source of truth. 

This reviewer was disappointed that 
so scholarly a work in the science-and- 
religion field does not even mention 
the philosophical system of Thomas 
Aquinas. Aristotle is given a minor 
role, to be sure, but always as a villain! 

The author’s treatment of biblical 
literalism is of great value. It is pointed 
out that, having abandoned the Roman 
authority and also the authority of 
philosophy, Protestantism’s last line of 
defense was biblical infallibility; but 
that biblical literalism of the kind that 
moderns find troublesome was not so 
much a Reformation product as a later 
development. 

—W. E. Danrortu 


This little book, compiled by Abigail G. 
Randolph, is a delightful and inspiring 
collection of Scripture and Scripture 
stories, designed for parents to read te 
young children. Beautifully illustrated, 
sturdily bound, 48 pages — a lovely gift 
for any child. Price, postpaid, 75 cents 
each, $7.50 per dozen. Order direct from 
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“TAM FA-YING” 


The Story of a Siamese Cat 


(a fairy tale for adults) 


by MAUD LINKER 
PRICE $3 


Katydid Publishing Co. 


73 Nassau Boulevard 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
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MeEtuHop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
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the Blessed Sacrament 
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THINGS NEW & OLD 


conducted by JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


The 


G Be COLUMN is interested in the 
thoughts that occupy the minds of the 
people in the pews during public wor- 
ship. The Book of Common Prayer is 
After all, the 


Church consists almost entirely of lay 


designed for laymen. 
people; we have very few clergymen. 

Anything the Prayer Book presents 
to the layman to be used by him in 
worship interests us. We want to know 
how it strikes him; whether it helps 
him to enter into the mood of worship; 
how he would describe that mood; 
what parts of the Prayer Book appeal 
to him most, what parts least. If what 
we write here elicits response (and al- 
ready a bit of this has taken place), 


kind of will 


emerge. In a magazine published only 


perhaps a dialogue 
once a month, any give-and-take has to 
be rather slow—like a game of tennis 
between beginners. But even beginners 
sometimes place their shots well. The 
point is to keep the ball going across 
the net. 

And 


games have a certain point of contact 


this reminds us that athletic 
with the Prayer Book in the matter of 
old-fashioned language. In tennis the 
word “let” has the same meaning that 
it has in the Collect for the Fourth 


And 


“interfere,” 


Sunday in Advent (“hindered”). 
in football the 
meaning to go ahead of with the pur- 


word 
pose of helping, corresponds to the 
word “prevent” in the Collect for Trin- 


ity Seventeen. 


“Little Songs” 


Let’s talk about canticles. A canticle 
is literally a “little song.” In the Prayer 
Book the canticles are songs of praise 
said or sung before or after readings 
from the Bible. 


times they have been sprinkled among 


From early Church 


Scripture readings to express our joy 
in the treasures of Holy Writ. They 
also relieve what might become the 
monotony of too much sitting and 
listening. Our Prayer Book calls them 
canticles, or hymns, or psalms, fol- 
lowing its custom of using as many 
synonyms as possible to refer to the 
same thing. 

Theoretically this is all very fine. 
But something has gone wrong. The 
canticles receive an enormous amount 
of inattention. They make, as Father 
Tumbleweed puts it, “a successful ap- 
peal to our apathy.” 

Several plans have been proposed to 
restore our enjoyment of these poems. 
One is to put all of them in one place 
(between Morning and Evening Pray- 
a little 


and have the minister say, 


er?), number them (as in 
Hymnal), 
“Let us sing—or say—Canticle Num- 
ber Five,” him the 


choose any canticle at any time, and 


giving right to 
an opportunity to exercise his liturgi- 
cal ingenuity and sense of fitness. Such 
a scheme would remove the present ne- 
cessity of always, or very nearly al- 
ways, using the Venite (page 9). The 
last three times we attended Morning 
Prayer in church we took a look, we 


~~ 


SUPPORT CONTINUES TO GROW 


The Seminaries of the Church are pleased to report that Theo- 
logical Education Sunday Offerings for 1960 reached an all time 
high of $580,981.20 surpassing by over $12,000 last year’s record 
amount. 


f Joy To all in the 5,374 participating parishes the Seminaries send 


thanks and appreciation for this great show of support and concern 
for the future of the Church. 


DIRECTORY 


hope unobtrusively, at the other Pew Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 


School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 


occupants during the Venite. Their 


delphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas; 


The General Theological Seminary, New York City: Nashotah House, Nashotah, 


| 
/ 
| 
which they knew by heart, but they | 
were absent-mindedly examining the | 


stained-glass windows, the rector, their Wisconsin; School of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Ten- 


nessee; Seabury-Wesiern Theolegical Seminary. Evanston, Illinois: Virginia 


Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 


| lips were moving with the right words, 
own fingernails, and each other. 
| 


We do not recommend substituting 
just any canticle, selecting it at ran- x 


ye Need New Pew Books 


TTT ll For Easter? 


dom. If the Venite is not to be used, 


we should select in its place a canticle 
which performs the same function: 


i.e., to help the people change their 
mood from one of penitence-and-par- 
don to one of joyfully worshipping the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness. Psalm 
100 does this (page 15), and so do 
Psalms 67 and 103 (pp. 28-29). 


Another remedy suggested is to read 


the two Scripture lessons in sequence, THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
with no canticle between them. intro- THE HYMNAL 1940 

ducing this double reading with a mo- Also these important works: 

ee eee ee SY 2 very Prayer Book Studies The Book of Offices 


The Hymnal 1940 Companion = The Clerical Directory 1959 
(With 1960 and 1961 Supplements) 


brief explanation of how the two les- 

sons are connected in thought. ) 
Questions for the future: What is 

wrong about the Te Deum as printed 


ewe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee a a a a a ee ee a a a a a a a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee: 
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>» FOR MEDITATION 


Pilate’s 
Truth 
or 
God's 
Truth? 
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“ HAT IS TRUTH?” Pilate asked 

Jesus; and, as Bacon notes in 
his “Essay on Truth,” did not wait for 
an answer. No wonder. A man in Pi- 
late’s position, required to spend most 
of his life hearing all sides of many 
problems, might easily lose hope of 
ever finding any real answer to this 
question. 

Truth in human affairs takes a lot 
of waiting for, now as then. Like glass, 
it shatters itself into the countless frag- 
ments of our individual points of view. 
Like light, it bends as it goes through 
the distorting medium of our fears, 
hopes, and desires. Like a tennis ball, 
it bounces back and forth between pro 
and con so fast that our eyes refuse 
to follow. Like quicksilver, it slides 
away in all directions when we try to 
put a finger on it. It changes shape in 
its journeys from speaker to speaker. 
Sometimes, in pot-and-kettle conversa- 
tions where the disputes are great and 
the speakers are angry, it seems to 
vanish altogether. Truth in human af- 
fairs is hard to come by, and often 
not available. Are we to despair, like 
Pilate? What are we to do? 

Jesus, as always, helps us to find our 
way through this situation. In one of 
the Gospels (LUKE 12: 13-45) we are 
told of a time when He was speaking 
to a crowd, and someone called out of 
it, “Master, speak to my brother, that 
he divide the inheritance with me.” 

A family squabble over money, prob- 
ably involving injustice, resentment, 


envy, anger—where could truth be 


harder to find than here? Anyone can 
imagine the arguments that would be 
called forth by an attempt to settle this. 

Jesus by-passes the immediate prob- 
lem. As so often, he answers with a 
question: “Man, who made me a judge 
or a divider over you?” Truth is not 
available in the intricacies of that 
tangle. But Jesus knows where it is to 
be found; and turning to the crowd, 
He says to them, and to the man, and 
to us, “Take heed and beware of cov- 
etousness.”” 

“Covetousness’—-that word speaks 
to the heart of the problem, which is 
the heart of the man who is caught 
in it. Angered as he is, and suffering 
injustice, as he thinks, he is not likely 
to pause and look inside himself; but 


if he can be still long enough to- feel 
the inward pressure of his external 
situation, he will know he is in love 
with possessions, and so in bondage. 

That is the truth of his situation; 
and it is to be found at one place only 
—inside, at that one tender point 
where the outer circumstance presses, 
demanding inner growth toward free- 
dom. “Lo, thou requirest truth in the 
inward parts.” (PSALM 51: 6). It was 
required of Him; it is required of us. 

At exactly those moments when it 
seems most unnecessary and indeed im- 
possible—when all our trouble seems 
to be outside us, in the pressure of 
complex events and combinations of 
personalities—this truth in the inward 
parts is most urgently needed, for it 
is our only hope. We may fight our 
way to outward victory over the outer 
problem, or settle down into resentful 
submission to it; but none of this 
solves anything, because it does not 
touch our center. But if we will stop 
and look inside, stilling our desperate 
thoughts in order to listen to our feel- 
ings, we shall hear a voice finding a 
central word for us, as it found a word 
for the covetous man. 

“Beware of anger—hate—lust—fear 


— pride dishonesty — laziness — 
prejudice.” There is a word for what 
is at the heart of each of our tangles; 
and until we find it, our search for 
truth asks Pilate’s empty question. 

But when we do find it, then we 
know the truth, God’s truth about our- 
selves, and it will make us free—free 
and ready to turn outward again, pain- 
fully and laboriously beginning to 
build the outer truth, new and fresh, 
on the rock foundation of this inner 
truth. Truth creates truth, and so the 
Kingdom grows. 

—Mary Morrison 


SEND, we beseech thee, Almighty God, 
thy Holy Spirit into our hearts, that 
he may direct and rule us according 
to thy will, comfort us in all our afflic- 
tions, defend us from all error, and 
lead us into all truth: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who with thee and 
the same Holy Spirit liveth and 
reigneth, one God, world without end. 
Amen. 


(Book of Common Prayer, page 183.) 
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A FREE NATION can be born only out 
of violence, bloodshed and grief, a 
Jewish patriot exclaimns in the movie 
adaptation of Leon Uris’ best-selling 
novel Exodus. The film documents the 
presence of these elements in the crea- 


tion of the state of Israel. 

Exodus manages to tell its story on 
the basis of a few key persons’ experi- 
ences while at the same time filling 
the screen with massive crowd scenes 
and chronicling a complicated political 
development of our times. 

Certainly, Exodus does not always 
succeed in effectively holding such 


diverse elements in proper tension. 
Probably its most memorable scenes 
concern events rather than persons. 
Interestingly, its most moving por- 
trayals are those of characters of sec- 
ondary importance. The film is un- 
doubtedly too long, yet strangely often 
it seems less a book adaptation than 
Jan original work created for the screen. 
_ A “big” movie is supposed to have 
jits own counterpart of the Ben-Hur 
‘|chariot race; that is, a central scene 
jof overpowering impact. The counter- 
part in Exodus is the brilliantly di- 

ted attack upon the fortress, as ex- 
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From War, Perception 


citing a bit of movie-making as one is 
likely to see this year. 

Deeply intertwined in propaganda, 
the movie tells a thrilling story of 
historical and political significance. “I 
want to stand up and cry ‘murder.’” a 
young Jewish political leader in the 
movie exclaims as he stands grieving 
over the open grave of two friends who 
have been senselessly slain. The young 
political leader is saying that he wants 
the world to know about such senseless 
deaths and to share in his grief sufh- 
ciently to shout out. too, against 
prejudice and war. Indeed. men ean- 
not any longer simply speak or write 
of peace. Ours is an age of visual 
presentation, of TV, movies, and other 
visual arts. In order to preach peace 
it is necessary to show the cruelty, 
irony, and waste of war. 

The stars of the film, Paul Newman 
and Eva Marie Saint, are reliable per- 
formers. He is a young Jewish patriot 
of Israel. she a young woman from 
Indiana who learned her Bible in a 
Presbyterian church. Yes, boy gets girl 
—or, rather, man gets woman, for, in 
addition to the older couple portrayed 


by Newman and Miss Saint. there is a 


MOVIES 


Between takes, members of 

the cast of Exodus investigated 
some of the features of Israel. 

Here actor Sal Mineo talks with a 
priest of the Coptic Church, 

an ancient Christian body existing 
in the Near East and parts of Africa. 


by Malcolm Boyd 


young couple in the film sensitively 


portrayed by Sal Mineo and_ Jill 
Haworth. Each emerges a major 


player. For the younger lovers, there 
is no fermula romance, but tragedy. 
Lee J. Cobb is a Jewish leader, Ralph 
Richardson a British general, Peter 
Lawford a and 


British army officer. 


young anti-Semitic 


Otto Preminger’s Exodus is one of 
the important movies of 1961. It fills 
the screen with contrasting violence 
and tenderness. offers suspense and 
giant action. and confronts its audi- 


ence with the necessity to think. 


ONE OF THE FINEST foreign films in 
several years comes to us from Italy. 
It is Roberto Rossellini’s General Della 
Rovere. 

A spiritual wreck of a man—a cheat. 
liar and impostor—is captured by Nazi 
police in Italy during World War II. 
This man (portrayed by Vittorio De 
Sica) is offered an alternative to a 
sure hard punishment. The Nazis want 
him to enter a military prison and to 
impersonate there the famed General 
Della Rovere. The purpose of this 


continued on next page 


at 


Movies continued 


charade is to trap anyone in the prison 
trying to make contact with General 
Della Rovere—and the Nazis want con- 
tact with the Italian underground. 

The man has not had any sense of 
meaning in his life (“Why,” he asks 
an Italian who has been tortured by 
the Nazis and brought to his prison 
cell, “why would a man suffer for the 
sake of other men?”). 

It becomes necessary for the Nazi 
police to subject him to torture, too, 
for the sake of appearances. As a result 
of his impersonation of a man of char- 
acter and what this comes to mean to 
him—and, too, because of the experi- 
ence of intense suffering which is a 
part of this—he becomes spiritually 
and humanly a victor over the dark 


forces that dehumanize men. He 
emerges a hero. 
When he dies, he has, in fact, 


chosen to give his life, and for a cause 
in which he has come to believe. As 
General Della Rovere, he speaks to a 
half-dozen other men who, with him, 
are facing a Nazi firing squad. He 
exhorts them to die as men, not losing 
sight of their purpose nor failing to 
believe in the mercy and love of God. 
General Della Rovere is a major work 
of art on film. It is a very rare motion 
picture marked in conception, por- 
trayal, and direction by greatness. 


SPECIAL COVERAGE 


During this General Convention year 
THE EPISCOPALIAN will publish a 
series of articles on the Church's 
governing body. 


Look for reports on: 


e the Convention 


e the House of Bishops 


e the House of Deputies 

e the National Council 

e@ issues on the agenda 

e Detroit—host city 

@ major reports presented 


e what the convention did 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Episcopal-related four-year lib- 
eral arts coeducational college .. . 
Integrated general education and 
specialization . . . Preprofessional 
program and primary and second- 
ary teacher training Small- 
class discussion method ... Accepts 
qualified high school graduates and 
superior early entrants . . . Regis- 
tration limited to 265 .. . Fully 
accredited . College chaplain 
jointly appointed by Shimer and 
the Bishop of Chicago . . . For in- 
formation write Director of Admis- 

sions, Shimer College, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. 
> 2 »PePe ee & © © © @ 


UPSALA 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of 
liberal arts and science dedicated 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


East Orange, New Jersey 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A liberal arts coeducational college in 
the Alamo City offering quality in- 
struction in 24 academic areas, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate. Completely ac- 
credited. Interdenominational, spon- 
sored by Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built a com- 
pletely new 107-acre skyline campus. 
CEEB scores required. 


Write Director of Admissions 
Trinity University 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR CLERGY 


July 31-September 2, 1961 
Lectures Seminars Recreation 


Write for brochure 


NASHOTAH HOUSE, 
NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 


Two-Year College Granting A. A. Degree 
Methodist. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Transfer and 
career courses in the Liberal Arts. Business Administration, 
Merchandising. Engineering. Secretarial, Medical Secretarial. 
Courses in art, drama, music. 


WESLEY COLLEGE 


Career counseling. Activities program. Chorus, band. Inter- 
collegiate sports, tennis. New dormitory & classroom build- 
ings. New York 100 miles. Est. 1873. Catalog. 

Dr. R. H. Parker, Pres., Dover 11, Del. 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
(For Girls ) 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 
(For Boys ) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate educa- 
tion. — A thorough curriculum of college 
preparation combined with a program of 
supervised athletics and of social, cultural, 
and religious activities. 

Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 

Catalogue Sent Upon Request 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D.C. 


SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal day school for girls and boys. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Anne. 
Kindergarten and Grades 1 through 7. Other 
grades to be added. 


Address: 
The Sister Secretary 
2701 South York St. 
Denver 10, Colorade 


COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aces 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of @ 


well-ordered home in the mountains of western North 
Carolina. Balanced routine of activities: study, play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under directiow 
of the Episcopal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. $70 per mont& 
and up according to ability to pay. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N.C 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Established 1909 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 
Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound, mental, moral, spiritual, phys- 
ical, social growth, Dedicated staff. Sports, riding, 
Gymnasium. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; near 
Charlottesville, Va. Board and_ tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Headmas- 
ter, Box E, St. George (Greene County), Virginia. 


BROWNELL HALL-TALBOT SCHOOL 


An Episcopal school for boys and girls, ‘established 
in 1863 by Bishop Joseph C. Talbot, was named in 
part for Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. The twelve- 
acre wooded campus features a dormitory for high 
school girls, a new classroom building, and St 
Matthias Chapel. Morning prayer and religious in- 
struction add to the religious life of the inter- 
denominational student body. The curriculum is 
college preparatory. Tuition is $1800 for residents 
and ranges from S300 to $700 for day students. 
John H. Bruce, Headmaster, 400 North Happy Hol- 
low Boulevard, Omaha 32, Nebraska. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Ashley Hall 


Charleston, South Carolina 
A Resident and Day School for Girls 
Founded 1909 
College preparatory, grades 9-12. Fully ac- 
dramatics. Year round 


credited. Music, art, : 
sports, riding, pool. Write for catalog. 
CAROLINE PARDUE, Headmistress 

Ashley Hall, Box 248E, Charleston, South Carolina 


Saint Mary’s Hall 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding School 
\ for Girls 
Founded 1866 


Here is an opportunity for a sound 
education with thorough preparation 
for college. Emphasis is placed on 
spiritual values. Social growth and 
physical development are important 
segments of the school life. Experi- 
enced faculty. Modern buildings. 


| Martha T. Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


_KEMPER HALL**°3%3; Yon" 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
_ training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
“courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box E. 


) 


96th Year 


SCHOOL 


. Lausanne FOR GIRLS 


| College preparatory. In beautiful countryside near Memphis. 
Boarding, grades 9-12. Christian values, academic excel- 
lence stressed. Bible study required. Distinctive program: 
accelerated reading courses; Honors class; summer European 
Seminar on senior level; internationally-known lecturers co- 
ordinated with curriculum. Music, art, drama, ballet, riding. 
Day classes for kindergarten—12th grade. Catalog: Walter 
E. Coppedge, Hdm., P.0. Box 3407, Memphis 17, Tennessee. 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 
Grades 7-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Two pre- 
college programs of study. Established 1832. For 
catalog and pictures with full information, write: 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmistress 
i Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


THE READY SCHOOL 


| CSS For Girls. Accredited preparation for college. 
Z. Grades 3-12. Small classes, guidance. Good 
study habits. Daily chapel, self-help pro- 
gram. Music, art, drama, sports. Trips, 
dances planned with faculty advisers. Sub- 
urban campus, one hour from Washington. 
74th year. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Evangeline Lewis, Headmistress 
5126 Baltimore National Pike 
Baltimore 29, Maryland 


"ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 
9-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 
is individual, based on principles of Christian 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sports, 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 


Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistress 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville 2, Va. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR GIRLS 
Fully accredited. Episcopal. Grades 8-12. 
Music, art, dramatics. Small classes. All sports; 
varied activities. On beautiful Rappahannock 
River. SUMMER SCHOOL: June 20-August 
12. For catalog write: 

MISS VIOLA H. WOOLFOLK, Headmistress 

St. Margaret’s School, Box 158-E 

TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA 


The Bishop’s School 


LAJOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident &~ Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelne. College Preparatory. 
/ ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
Tue Rr. Rev. Francis Eric Bioy 
President of Board of Trustees 
RosamMonp E. Larmowur, M.A., 
Headmistress 
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Stuart Hall 


Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable col- 
lege entrance record. Music, art. Gymnasium. 
Indoor swimming pool. Attractive campus. 
Charming atmosphere. Catalog. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Headmistress 
Box E_ Staunton, Virginia 


Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school 
for 84 girls. Community life based on Chris- 
tian principles in which all students share 
responsibility for social, sports, religious, and 
social service activities. Arts, Music, Dra- 
matics. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
John C. McIlwaine, M.A.. 
Headmaster 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal School for girls on the Hudson. Under 
directors of Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 
12. College preparatory. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. Modified Kent plan. Riding, music, art. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary’s School 
Peekskill 9, New York 


hE AwN-KE NA US 


Boarding & Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Thorough preparation for college. Small classes. 
Happy, homelike life. 22-acre suburban estate. 
Art, music, dramatics, sports, social afiairs, com- 
munity projects: Established 1890. Lutheran. 
Moderate rate. Catalog. Phone: GE 8-6162. 

3217 W. School House Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal Boarding & Country Day School 
Girls, Grades 7-12 


College preparatory and general courses. Music, Drama, 
Arts, Sports. New dormitories in 1961. 49 acres. Ac- 
credited by the Middle States Association. Established 
1870. Write for catalog. 

J. N. Vandemoer, 


Mrs. Headmistress 
St. Agnes School, Box E, 


Albany 11, New York 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


St. Andee 


ews 
An Episcopal Preparatory Boarding Schooi 
for boys of all denominations. Delight- 
fully located on  Florida’s healthful 
Southeastern coast at Boca Raton. Year- 
around out-of-door sports. High aca- 
demic standards. Six forms, college pre- 
paratory. Accepting students for 1962-63. 


The Rey. Hunter Wyatt-Brown, Jr. 
Headmaster 
Bayview Building e Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


SAINT JAMES SCHOOL 
Faribault, 


Country Boarding School for Boys 
Grades 4-8 


Episcopal military boarding school specializ- 
img in the elementary grades. Character 
training, home atmosphere. Small classes, 
individual attention. Preparation for leading 
secondary schools. All sports; swimming, 
riflery, riding. Est. 1901. Catalog. 


Summer School—Camp, June 18-July 28 
Marvin E. Horstman, Headmaster 


Minnesota 


Fully 
estate. 


School on 1300 
Small classes. Gymnasium, 
sports, swimming, fishing. 


accredited Church acre 


Grades 7-12. 


Summer camp for boys 7 to 15 years. Tutoring. 
Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 
For Camp or “‘Happy Valley” catalog write: 
George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a_ 1600 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 
Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 


Post Office: Box S, Paoli, Pa. 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


: “At the Nation’s Shrine” 
Valley Forge, hallowed shrine of 
American freedom, has loaned its 
cherished name to this fully accred- 
ited, distinguished military academy 
and Jr. College. Small classes, high- 
est academicstandards. Prep. School, 
grades 9 thru 12 and Junior College, 
regional accreditation. Personalized 
guidance and instruction in Reading 
and Speech Clinics. All varsity 
sports. 32 modern fireproof buildings, 
including two gymnasiums and hospi- 
tal. Motorized Artillery, Cavalry, In- 
fantry, Band, Senior Division ROTC. 
Send for Catalogue. Box C, Wayne, Pa. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 


Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, R.O.T.C., 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
161 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


IOLANI SCHOOL 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


The Rev. Burton A. MacLean. 
B.A.,. B.D.. Headmaster 


Largest private independent school for 
boys in the nation. Kindergarten through 
12th grade. Fully accredited college pre- 
paratory. Small classes. 

for catalog, write admissions director 


(Continued on page 54) 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


where curriculum follows stand- 
but with emphasis 


A boarding and day school, 
ard independent school requirements, 
placed upon the Christian perspective. From 4th through 
8th grades. Applications welcomed from boys of good voice. 
Liberal scholarships for choir memberships. 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M.A. (Oxon) 
Dept. E. Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y 


ee ee ee 


College Preparatory—Naval Training 
Two separate schools: Toms River, N.J.; 

Ee St. Petersburg, Fla. Accredited. Prepares 
P for all colleges, govt. academies. Also 
Jr. School in Fla. Guidance for college 
and career. Sports, boats, bands. 
Summer camp. Summer school pro- a 
gram available. Specify catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box G, Toms River, N. J. 


ST. THOMAS Beevene Schoo for Boys 
CHOIR SCHOOL si. tomas ips 


SY are Epis. Church 

Ave., New York 
Grades 5 to 8. High oie sanding. Excel- 
lent extra-curricular sports program. Modern 
buildings. Endowment makes $900 fee possible. 
Auditions and applications now for Sth Grade 
Sept. ’61. Robert H. Porter, S.T.B., Hdm. 
123 West 55th St., New York 19 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 

Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 

Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Small classes. All sports; 

gymnasium, indoor pool. 94th year. For catalog write: 

Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 

tary Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


PEDDIE 


Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of character is combined 
with high scholastic attainment. 

A college preparatory school for boys, 
grades 7-12. Fully accredited. All sports. 


Just off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). Write: 
Dr. Carrol 0. Morong, Headmaster, 
Box 2-B, Hightstown, New Jersey 
FORK UNION acavemy 
ACADEMY 
Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of i 
study in Upper School (grades 
9-12) has increased honor roll 
K 50%. Develops concentration. Fully 


accredited. ROTC highest rating. 
+ Separate Junior School (grades 
5-8) Modern bldgs., 2 gyms, pools. 
+ 63rd__year,. For ONE SUBJECT 
BE booklet and catalog write: 
* D J. C. Wicker, Box 62, Fork 
Union. Virginia. 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics irene and beautiful location in 
the mountains of Virginia. 

For catalog, write 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 


Headmaster 


SAINT PETER’S SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 


Boys, grades 9-12. College preparatory. Grad- 
uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 
sports program. 80-acre campus. 
Admission Test required. 
school. For catalog write: 


Leeming, Hdm., Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


scholastic 
Secondary Schools 


Summer 
Frank S. 
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Letters 


Veiled Indignation 
“The Holiness of Hats,” 
Lewis (January issue), 


by Eleanor M. 
sounded like 
the opening shot on a theological Fort 
Sumter. Aside from the questions the 
late Emily Post would have asked 
about having gloves and no hat, just 
let us say that the hair-do’s of modern 
women are as disconcerting 
hats. So, please, let us have no con- 
troversy about the Crowning Glory of 
Woman and the real Glory of God. 
Jay PoWwELL SHortT 
Albany, N.Y. 


as their 


In England ladies are not required to 
wear hats—it went out with the last 
war. 
(Mrs.) WINIFRED LoVERING 
HoL_MAN 
Lexington, Mass. 


The woman with the Kleenex on her 
head rates an A for effort, and a D for 
foresight. 
(Mrs.) Marnie M. SICKLER 
Parma Heights, Ohio 


. As an owner and wearer of a many- 
flowered hat, I feel it my bounden duty 
to reply to your recent article. 

Decorative hats (not mere wisps of 
veiling) done in good taste can be com- 
pared to a church with stained glass 
windows or a festive Eucharist re- 
splendent with fine vestments—or a 
cake with frosting, if you like. The 
decorative touches are not necessary, 
but they appeal to the aesthetic sense 
which is, indeed, a part of the whole 
man. 

Although I believe his 
would be focused on the many far more 
important changes that have occurred 
since his time, I, too, wish St. Paul 
could be in my church some Sunday— 


attention 


if only to see the hats. 
(Mrs.) HELEN F. Fotis 
Seattle, Wash. 


Money is scarce in seminary and can- 
not be spent on hats. Consequently, 
our dear, young minister’s wife has 
some very deep scars, inflicted by the 
older women of the parish. 
(Mrs.) Jo-Ann GATES 
Cookeville, Tenn. 


CAMPS - - - VACATIONS 


Give .. . YOUR DAUGHTER > 
A DUDE RANCH VACATION 


LS ROCKY BAR O RANCH 


located 40 miles from the west entrance to Glacier Na- 
tional Park on the shore of beautiful Flathead Lake. A 
complete and competent staff assures each girl unlimited 
opportunity to learn western riding, swimming, canoeing, 
handicraft and other activities. A seven-day pack trip 
climaxes the camp season—July 2nd through the 23rd of 
August. Limited to fifty girls, 13-17 years of age 


@ FOR THE JUNIORS 


JUNIOR CAMP 
FOR GIRLS AGE 8-12 LIMITED TO 20 JUNIORS 


MEMBERS: The Dude Ranchers’ Association 
The American Camping Association 
Western Montana Outfitters & Guides 


ROCKY BAR O RANCH 
Bigfork, Montana 


CONVENTIONS 
OUTINGS—RETREATS 
“Atop the Poconos” 


small or large groups 
as well as for individuals. Choice of meeting 
rooms. Auditorium for religious services. All 
sports. Lake with white-sand beach. Delicious 
meals. Low rates. For full particulars write 


POCONO CREST (Lutherland) 
Pocono Pines, Pa. 
Suite 699, 11 West 42 St. 


Excellent facilities for 


N.Y. Office: LO. 5-1550 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
Pines NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Pa. 6 to 17. 36th Season. 2000 Acre Estate 
Atop the Poconos. Lake. Balanced program 
Fs & creative activity. Swimming. 
Riding. Tennis. Crafts. Experienced Coun- 
Selors. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $170—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet “‘TE”’ on request 


of sports 


RROW 


CAMP for Boys Ages 11-18 
OUTDOOR LIVING and CANOE TRIPS (including the 
Allagash) under Quaker leadership. Small groups, indi- 
vidual attention. CIT, Jr. Maine Guide training. Folder. 
George C. Darrow, Dir., c/o Oakwood School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
NAVAL 


FARRAGUT 2&:.:: 


Summer of adventure on Toms River, Boys 
9-16 inclusive in two age groups. Trips on 
63-ft. flagship. 42 land and 
water activities. Modern 
buildings. 2 gyms, 2 athletic 
fields. Approved summer 
school program available. 
Write for catalog. 

FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMPS 
BOX SC, TOMS RIVER, N.J. 


ADIRONDACK 


WOODCRAFT CAMPS 


36th yr. Boys 7-18. 5 
Jakes near Old Forge. Adirondack, Canadian 
canoe trips. Forestry, riflery, fishing, riding. 
Tutoring. 3 nurses. Booklet. 


WILLIAM H. ABBOTT 
Box 2387 ¢ Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Fun and Adventure in the Woods 


age groups. 2 private 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, 


Davenport, lowa 


Fully Accredited, three year program. Col- 
lege affiliation. Male and Married Students 
accepted. Loans and Scholarships avail- 
able. For information write to director. 
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“What is this hat business all about 


anyway?” The answer is simple—a 


woman’s instinctive reverence. 
Epwarp H. MaIrLen 
Eaton, Ind. 


J know it is an inconvenience and a 
nuisance at times. That is precisely 
why I think head coverings should 
be! I hope that covering the head will 
not be just one of many so-called little 
things to be dropped one by one until 
even bothering to attend church on 
Sunday will not be important. 

(Mrs.) AupREY TIERNAN 

San Jose, Calif. 


... Thanks for the article on women’s 
hats in church, It’s time someone took 
a shot at the lingering fetish of female 
vanity of the head in church. 

How about men who stay away from 
church on country weekends on the 
excuse that to “dress” for church is 
just too much trouble? Maybe St. 
Paul would be distressed to realize 
that his endorsement of polite social 
usage of the first century had been so 
applied in the twentieth as to divert 
attention from those aspects of religion 
with which he was chiefly concerned. 

ELIzABETH IRVIN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


For the person who is caught short 
and must attend church hatless, I do 
think there should be available at the 
entrance of a church in clear view a 


}'number of little beanies or nicely 


folded veils for those who feel, as I do, 
obliged to wear a hat. 
(Mrs.) Evetyn V. Dicey 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


... From the size of some of the purses 
one sees today, there should be enough 
room in them for a veil. 

Name withheld by request 


What a tempest in a hatbox. Methinks 


the lady does distract too easily. 


Gait EAToNn 
New York, N.Y. 


‘Address letters to the Editor of THE 
EPISCOPALIAN, Box 199, Madison Square 
Station, New York 10, N.Y. Names will 


_be withheld on request; however, all letters 
_must be signed. No anonymous letters will 
be considered by the Editors for publication. 
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International 


Summer Courses for 

| the Clergy in 

Historic Canterbury 
at St. Augustine’s 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OF THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


Liturgy and Life, July 3-15— 


Lecturers: The Rev. Roland F. Palmer, D.D. (Canada): The 
Rev. Basil Minchin, (England); The Rev. E. Dar- 
gan Butt, S.T.M. (U.S.A.). 


Towards New Delhi: Christ The Light of the World, 
July 17-29— 


Lecrurers: The Rev. David M. Paton, M.A. (England): The 
Rt. Rev. A. M. Hollis, M.A., B.D. (India); The 
Rev. J. P. Hickinbotham, M.A. (England). 


Contemporary Christianity and the Faiths of the World, 
July 31-August 12— 


Lecturers: The Rev. M. Jarrett-Kerr, (England); The Rev. 
Canon K. H. M. Creal, M.A. (Canada); The Rev. 
Canon A. K. Cragg, Ph.D., (England). 


Further details may be had from: The Rev. Rowland J. Cox, 
281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Newest 
additions 
to the 
popular 


DAILY 
STUDY 
BIBLE 


Edited by 
WILLIAM BARCLAY 


A fresh, new translation of the New Testament, 
with illuminating explanations of every passage, 
divided into short units suitable for daily study. 
When complete, the series will cover the entire 
New Testament. 


THE LETTERS TO TIMOTHY, 
TITUS AND PHILEMON 
Paul’s Pastoral Epistles and the little letter to Phile- 
mon, which contains the romantic story of the run- 
away slave and which is the only private letter of 
Paul, are brilliantly elucidated. 352 pages. 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES AND PETER 
Dr. Barclay’s masterful handling of the sermon-letter 
and the two letters ascribed to Peter gives fresh in- 
sight and meaning to these rewarding and beloved 
books. 434 pages. 


Previously published 
THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


Vol. 1 THE LETTER TO THE 
THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, ROMANS 

Each volume, $2.50, Vol. 2 THE LETTERS TO THE 

now at your bookstore THE GOSPEL OF MARK CORINTHIANS 


THE GOSPEL OF LUKE THE LETTERS TO THE 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, GALATIANS AND 


on Building, Vol. 1 EPHESIANS 
i nnbrspoon Bullciee THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, THE LETTERS TO THE 
Philadelphia, Pa. Vol. 2 PHILIPPIANS, 


COLOSSIANS AND 


ol. 
THE LETTER TO THE 
HEBREWS THESSALONIANS 
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This remarkable investment fund 


GUARANTEES 
A TAX-FREE 
LIFE INCOME! 


for yourself and loved one 


Investment advisors who have investi+ 
gated this plan have been known to invest 
in it themselves because of its extraordi- 
nary advantages! 


1. A tax-free secure income during your 
life and that of a survivor. 


2. Large income tax deduction. On 
$10,000, as much as $6658 the first year, 


3. Reduction in estate and inheritance 
taxes. 


4. The personal satisfaction of investing’ 
where your money serves man’s spiritual 
needs. 


Write today for further details. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept.—M-31 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation information on 
your TAX-FREE LIFE INCOME. PLAN for $5000 or 
more and Regular Income Plan for $1000 or more. 
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D Miss 
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before ordering 


BRONZE PLAQUES 


@ MEMORIALS ® HONOR ROLLS 
@ TABLETS © TESTIMONIALS 
Write for Free Catalog A111 
for Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog B11 


You 
SHOULD 
SEE 
THIS 
BOOK 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co, tnc., iene Fa 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 


for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
alers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


‘70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


At the request of the Lambeth Conference, 1948, the Anglican Cycle of Prayer was prepared, 
“that the spiritual bond of prayer might be more widely extended between the dioceses of the 
Anglican Communion throughout the world.” Each day the Church’s work in a particular place is 
singled out to be remembered in the prayers of the Church throughout the world. The prayer 
cycle lends itself to parish, organization, or private prayer. It is commended to you by the 
bishops meeting at Lambeth in 1958. 


APRIL 


Dioceses of the Anglican Communion 


Colorado, U.S.A.: Joseph Summerville Min- 
nis, Bishop. 


Connecticut, U.S.A.: Walter Henry Gray, 
Bishop; John H. Esquirol, Suffragan. 


Connor, Ireland: Robert Cyril 


Glover Elliot, Bishop. 


Hamilton 


Cork, Cloyne and Ross, Ireland: Richard 
Gordon Perdue, Bishop. 


Coventry, England: Cuthbert Killick Norman 
Bardsley, Bishop; John David McKie, As- 
sistant Bishop. 


Cuba: Alexander Hugo Blankingship, Bishop. 


Dacca, E. Pakistan: James Douglas Blair, 
Bishop. 


Dallas, U.S.A.: Charles Avery Mason, 
Bishop; John Joseph Meakin Harte, 
Suffragan. 

Damaraland, Southwest Africa: Robert 


Herbert Mize, Bishop. 
Delaware, U.S.A.: J. Brooke Mosley, Bishop. 


Delhi, India: Frederick Robert Willis, 
Bishop. 
Derby, England: Geoffrey Francis Allen, 


Bishop; George Sinker, Assistant Bishop. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


30 


Derry and Raphoe, Ireland: Charles John 
Tyndall, Bishop. 

Dominican Republic: Paul Axtell Kellogg, 
Bishop. 

Frederick 


Down and Dromore, Ireland: 


Julian Mitchell, Bishop. 
Dublin and Glendalough, and Kildare, Ire- 
land: George Otto Simms, Archbishop. 


Dunedin, New Zealand: Allen Howard 


Johnston, Bishop. 
Durham, England: Maurice Henry Harland, 
Bishop; Mervyn Armstrong (Jarrow), Bishop. 


East Carolina, U.S.A.: Thomas Henry 
Wright, Bishop. 

Eastern Oregon, U.S.A.: Lane Wickham 
Barton, Bishop. 

Eastern Szechwan, China: Fu-chu Tsai, 
Bishop. 


Easton, U.S.A.: Allen Jerome Miller, Bishop. 


Eau Claire, U.S$.A.: William W. Horstick, 
Bishop. 

Edinburgh, Scotland: Kenneth Charles Har- 
man Warner, Bishop. 


Edmonton, Canada: Howard Hewlett Clark, 
Primate. 


Egypt and Libya: Vacant. 


Ely, England: Noel Baring Hudson, Bishop; 
Gordon John Walsh, Assistant Bishop. 


Erie, U.S.A.: William Crittenden, Bishop. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN will publish the Cycle 
of Prayer for each month throughout the year. 
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CUCL 


te F PISCOPALIA 


Enter my subscription to the Church’s magazine for 
(0 one year ($3) or [] two years ($5). 


RMU CC 


Box 199, Madison Square Station 


New York 10, N. Y. 


(0 Payment enclosed 


NAME 

= ADDRESS 

= ciry ZONE STATE 
= PARISH DIOCESE 
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0 Bill me later 
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Sterling Silver Cruet 


One-Half Pint, 614”, 
One Pint, 814”, each ..........$105 


This cruet designed by me incorporates 
grace of form with fine craftsmanship. 
The functional design makes for ease 
in cleaning—the hinged cover is en- 
tiched with a beautiful celtic cross of 
sturdy construction. Suitably engraved 
it becomes a lasting, useful memorial. 
e 


CHALICES « CIBORIA ¢ CROSSES 
WAFER BOXES * CANDLESTICKS 
VASES «+ ALMS BASONS 


aoe 8) Chasicr 


Church Craftsman 


40 West 57 Street NEW YORK 22 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


TEACH 


TEACH _* _TEACH 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Private school specialization 
since 1877 


* 


TEACH 
HOV4AL 


New Episcopal Teachers’ Division 
Send for Folder 
* 
dol Firtu Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


* “TEACH  ¢* TEACH’: « TEACH 


TEACH 
HOVIL 


HAWAII CRUISE 


Visit St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Missions, 
and Hawaii points of interest, including 
Pearl Harbor, Island Tour, etc. 


DELUXE WAIKIKI BEACH HOTEL 
JUNE 8-24, 1961 
SS. LURLINE 
For tour information, write conductor: 
The Rev. Donald Field 
401 College 
Northfield, Minnesota 
@ 


Newest colorfast fabrics 


R 
Cc H oO 2 Ss available. Write for 
R @) B Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 
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CALENDAR AND RADIO-TV 


MARCH 


10-12 Northwest Texas Diocesan Con- 
vention, St. Matthew’s Church, 
Pampas 

12 One Great Hour of Sharing 
(Church World Service) 
19 Passion Sunday 
25 The Annunciation of the blessed 
Virgin Mary 
26 Palm Sunday 
30 Maundy Thursday 
31 Good Friday 
APRIL 
1 Easter Even 
2 Easter Day 
3 Easter Monday 
4 Easter Tuesday 
7-9 Province Ill Laity Training Con- 


ference, Roslyn Conference Cen- 
ter, Richmond, Va. 


18-20 National Council Meeting, Sea- 
bury House, Greenwich, Conn. 
24-28 Province IV College Work Con- 
ference 
26-28 Province I| Annual Conference for 
Episcopal Churchwomen 
MAY 
5-7. Provinces | and II Laity Training 
Conference, Barry House, Brant 
Lake, N.Y. 
5-7. Province V Laity Training Con- 
ference, Procter Farms, London, 
Ohio 


7 Church Periodical Club Sunday 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 
Television 


Adventurous Mission, half-hour films. 


Man to Man, fifteen-minute TV talks by 


the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. 


Radio 


Canterbury Hour, fifteen-minute devotional 
programs for Sundays featuring an out- 
standing radio choir and guests. 


The Search, fifteen-minute dramatic pro- 
grams, with Robert Young as host. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. 
teen-minute award-winning interviews. 


Trinity, half-hour worship programs from 
Trinity Church, New York City. 


The Good Life, fifteen-minute programs for 
women, featuring informal interviews with 
Prominent persons on important problems. 


Meetings, conferences, and events of regional, 
provincial, or national interest, will be included 
in the Calendar as space permits. Notices should 
be sent at least six weeks before the event. 
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WE REPRESENT EIGHT OF 
I THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS AND 
COMMUNION WARE 


National * Sudbury 
International Silver 
Gorham Silver 
Rostand Brass 
Revell-Ware 
Kensington 
St. Louis Silversmiths 


Shepard HomelLIFT gives you 
one-floor convenience 


This modern residence elevator elimi- 
nates the strain of climbing stairs and 
brings the convenience of single-floor 
living to any multi-story home. It is 
quickly installed without major altera- 
tions and operates on regular house 
current for only pennies a day. So simple 
and safe even a child can operate it. 
-——— Mail for FREE literature a 
DOVER CORPORATION, 


Electric Elevator Division 
6027 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


Please. send literature on the Shepard 
HomeLIFT to: 
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THE 1961 ANNUAL 


Alaskan 


Cruise for Episcopalians 


Come along for a delightful adventure in 
good fellowship, thrilling scenery and peace- 
ful, restful voyaging in cool, far-northern 
waters on the annual fun-loving Alaskan 
Cruise for Episcopalians, leaving Chicago 
June 28. For the past nine summers these 
tours to Alaska have been operated for 
members of The Episcopal Church, and 
each time a wonderful group of congenial 
people, who enjoy friendly travel together, 
assembled for the trip. 


Sailing aboard Canadian Pacific’s S. S. “Prin- 
cess Louise” the cruise includes. Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, Wrangell, 
Skagway, Lake Bennett and Carcross in 
Alaska and the Yukon. The scenic American 
Rockies, Rainier National Park, the Pacific 
Northwest, Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise 
and Banff are included in the trip—alto- 
gether a marvelous escorted tour with the 
best company of fellow travelers imaginable. 


Space on the tour is limited—Demands are 
heavy—Send your reservation in early. 


Write for FREE literature on 
“Alaska for Episcopalians” to: 
CAREFREE TRAVEL, INC. 
540 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

No obligation 


VESTMENTS 


the Altar 
the Clergy 
the Choir 


Custom-Senn 
FINISHED 


AND 
“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


C.M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Know Your Diocese 


Philander Chase, the dynamic first bishop of Ohio, was notable for his spectac- 
ular success with his diocese. He was also respected for his fund-raising travels; 
one such tour resulted in the founding of Kenyon College. 

Later, Bishop Chase served as Presiding Bishop for ten years, setting the tone, 
perhaps, for a diocese with outstandingly national as well as international 
concern for the world-wide church. The Diocese of Southern Ohio (organized 
as a separate diocese ten years after the Civil War ended) automatically shares 
the total income from its parishes and missions for the Church’s program fifty- 
fifty with the National Council. 

To keep its people informed first-hand of the work of the Church overseas, 
the diocese recently sent its Archdeacon, the Ven. David Thornberry, to visit 
in, talk with, and photograph in slides and sound movies all overseas missionary 
districts. Honolulu and the Dominican Republic were the only two for which 
visits could not be planned. Future projects include a series of similar studies. 

Episcopalians in the Diocese of Southern Ohio should be granted a world-wide 
round of applause when summer comes, for it was in the diocese-supported 
Children’s Hospital Research Foundation in Cincinnati that the life-saving Sabin 
Polio Vaccine was developed. ; 

More directly, Southern Ohioans are responsible for one of the Church’s most 
progressive programs in dealing with the problem of the inner-city parish— 
churches in changing urban communities. Since almost 90 per cent of Southern 
Ohio’s 44,000 baptized members live in three urban centers (Cincinnati, Dayton, 
and Columbus), the diocese has necessarily concentrated on this dilemma. 


The consecration of the Rt. Rev. Roger W. Blanchard on 
November 11, 1958, was the first in the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio in eighteen years. 

After several months as bishop coadjutor, he became 
the diocesan bishop in May, 1959, on the retirement of 
his predecessor, the Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson. Bishop 
Blanchard, a star athlete and nationally known football 
player at Boston University, went on to graduate from 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., in 
1936. After this he served as rector of Calvary Church, 
Columbus, Mo.; rector of St. Peter’s, Beverly, Mass.; and 
assistant at St. Stephen’s, Lynn, Mass. For six years he was Executive Secretary 
of National Council’s Division of College Work, and later he became dean of 
St. John’s Cathedral, Jacksonville, Fla. Bishop Blanchard is married to the former 
Patricia Goodwillie. They have three children: a boy and girl in college, and 
another son in high school. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 


NOW...YOU CAN CHOOSE FROM 
EIGHT RSV [@ONCORDETTE BIBLES 


The RSV Concordette is an ideal Bible for you 
or for someone close to you. It is especially per- 
fect now, with Easter and the season of wed- 
dings and graduations fast approaching. Each of 
the eight Concordette editions has complete 
RSV text, a 192-page concise Concordance and 
list of proper names, and over 75,000 center- 
column references. Each edition has a presen- 
tation page, a family record, 12 maps... all in 
color. You’ll find the Concordette is pleasantly 
small and slender, (474’’ x 7’”, less than an inch 
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thick), and beautiful to look at. Ask to see any 
or all of these fine editions. Black or white 
leatheroid: $5.95. Black or white imitation 
leather: $7.95. Black or red genuine leather, 
gold edges: $9.95. Black or red NELSON 
genuine morocco,leather-lined, gold 
edges: $14.95. 


Ask to see these Bibles at your denominational 
publishing house or your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive Publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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Richer in musical 
resources than organs 
costing twice as much 


In beauty of tone, in musical capacity, in playing 
features, the Hammond Concert Organ offers 
you far more than organs costing twice as much. 

The Concert model is Hammond’s finest 
organ. Its tone, a moment’s listening tells you, 
is one of incomparable grandeur and clarity. 

It has “Permanent Pitch,” something only 
Hammond can offer you. This means the Concert 
model can never go out of tune,} that you will 
never have any tuning expense. 

The Concert model has Hammond’s exclusive 
Harmonic Drawbars, which let the organist 
blend Hammond’s thousands of tones as easily 
as an artist blends colors. 


The solo pedal system of the Concert model 
—which includes a full 32-note, concave, radiat- 
ing, detachable pedal keyboard — provides all 
the important dynamic and pitch levels needed 
for the faithful interpretation of the masterpieces 
of organ literature. 

In short, the Hammond Concert model is de- 
signed to meet the needs of both the most ex- 
acting organist and the most exacting church. 

Why, then, pay twice the price, when your 
church can own and enjoy the magnificent Con- 
cert model, finest of organs bearing the famous 
name of Hammond? ‘ 

Your Hammond dealer will be happy to 
arrange a demonstration. Meanwhile, send the 
coupon for a full-color brochure on Hammond 
church organs and a helpful booklet on fund- 
raising. 


*F.0.B. Chicago. +Except for solo pedal system. 
[Built to A.G.O. Specification. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


... music’s most glorious voice. 


THE HAMMOND CONCERT ORGAN, $3047* (plus tone, 


HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 

4247 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send color brochure, ‘“‘Music’s Most Glorious 
Voice,” and booklet on fund-raising. 


Name 
Church 
Address 
City 


©1960, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY EP 3-61 
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